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FOREWORD 



Higher Education has been described as the curator, 
creator and critic of knowledge. To fulfill this multiple 
role, higher education has devoted itself to teaching, 
research, and public service, teaching, the curatorial 
process, preserves knowledge by passing it from one 
generation to another. Research (and subsequent 
publications) serves as curator, creator, and critic by 
articulating what is known, expanding the knowledge- 
base through new discoveries, and carefully examining 
the old and new. Public service represents a further 
extension of academe's curator role. Through public 
service, higher education institutions enable society to 
use knowledge more effectively. 

Other factors also make legitimate higher 
education's involvement in public service. Altruistically, 
higher education has a responsibility to be involved 
with public service because of its unique position of 
being the center of knowledge; it has an obligation to 
share its knowledge with more than its own students 
and faculty. From the position of intellectual self- 
interest, public service provides a laboratory for testing 
current knowledge. Putting knowledge into practice 
permits discovery of what is still unknown, what works 
and what does not. Finally higher education is 
obligated to help society as a repayment for its financial 
support. Because both private and public institutions 
receive direct and indirect tax support, they have a 
responsibility for more than just teaching students and 
conducting research. 

While there is an acceptance, at least in principle, of 
higher ednrationV ^'"^ meni Ai;h public service, 

lai. aers ' hibiu uie fulfillment of this mission: 
(1) Individual x<..culty members are not generally 
rewarded for their public service; publishing and 
teaching normally rcdceive the greatest peer recognition 
and promotion/salary support. This is due partly to the 
perception that public service is not part of the 
intellectual process of higher education. (2) The mission 
of public service is not well defined by the institution 
and therefore not built into the reward system. (3) 
Institutions are reluctant to spread their already scarce 
resources beyond what they consider their primary 
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functions, teaching and research. (4) There is a concern 
that many public service activities may be seeiA as 
politically partisan, indirectly (e.g., social and 
enviroiimenta) issues) or directly (e.g., serving an 
administration dominated by one political party). 

This Research R.eport by Patricia H. Ciosson, 
Associate Professor of Higher Education and Director of 
the Institute for Higher Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, reexamines the iiteratue concerned with 
public service It concentrates on service to community, 
state and local governments, and business and 
industry. Because of space limitations and the changing 
nature of priorities, service to the federal government is 
not re\'iewed. 

Dr. Crosson's concluding chapters outline ways to 
organize for public service she offers useful guidelines to 
administrators and faculty members trying to balance 
out the mission of their institution in relationship to its 
available resources. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Director and Series Editor 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 1^' ■ ' on 

The George Washington 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Service has long been a distinctive part of higher education 
in the United States. Most administrators and facuUy 
members would identify service as one of the three major 
functions of their institution. They would describe with 
rhetorical flourish countless programs and projects in 
service to society. Most of these same administrators and 
faculty members would also say, however, that service is 
quite a distant third after teaching and research and that 
institutional priorities and reward systems — unwritten yet 
well known — operate against service in higher education. 
The questionable pi iority and doubtful reward value are 
especially apparent when the ''service'' is public service for 
individuals and groups external to the campus rather than 
service to the academ-ic di^xipline or to the institution. 

Is Public Service an Important Function? 

The subject of college and university public service involves 
an ongoing debate about its role and importance in higher 
education — a debate that is inextricably linked to funviamen- 
tal questions about the nature and purposes of higher 
education. Different perspectives on the nature and pur- 
poses of higher education are revealed through three 
popular metaphors — ivory tower, social service station, an^ 
culture mart (Adelman 1973). Each concept of higher j 
education is characterized by a different definition of | 
service and differing perspectives on the nature of service ^ 
and its role and function in higher education. Service can be 
provided through the fulfillment of teaching and research, / 
through ''ideas of value,'' through social criticism, through 
social problem solving, or through social activism. Each 
form of service has its advocates in the historical and 
contemporary literature. 

Throughout the history of higher education in the Unit -,u 
States, the concept of service and references to service have 
been used to justify claims for public support. Often service 
in this sense is taken to mean the fulfillment of teaching and 
research. Charles William Eliot asked rhetorically in his 
1869 inaugural address at Harvard: 

And what will the University do for the community? First, 
it will make a rich return of learning, poetry and piety. 
Secondly, it will foster the sense of public duty— that 
great virtue which makes republics possible (Hofstader 
and Smith l%l,p. 263). 
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Public Service in Higher Education 



The concept of service, linked with notions of utility, has 
also been used throughout our history to justify and ration- 
alise new departures in higher education. From the expan- 
sion of the classical curriculum to include scientific studies 
to the creation of land grant colleges, professional schools, 
interdisciplinary institutes and centers, and recent programs 
of technology transfer, we have made the case that each 
new endeavor was necessary as a service to society. 

The ideal of public service was perhaps best captured by 
Andrew S. Draper in a 1907 commencement address: 

The American university will carry the benefits of scien- 
tific research to the doors of the multitude. It will make 
healthier houses and handsomer streets, richer farms and 
safer railways, happier towns and thriftier cities, through 
the application of fundamental principles to all the 
activities of all the people (p. 41). 

The missionary overtones and the zeal of Draper's 
rhetoric pervade discussions of^ service throughout the 
literature and can be found in much contemporary writing, 
but Derek Bok ( 1982) captures somewhat better the current 
tone of the debate: 

By 1970, then, the issues were clearly defined. Should 
universities turn inward and dedicate themselves to 
learning and research for their own sake, benefiting 
society indirectly through advances in basic knowledge 
and the education of able students? Should they continue 
instead to respond energetically to society's requests for 
new services, new training programs, and new forms of 
expert advice? Or should they take the initiative and set 
their own agenda for reform bj^ deciding for themselves 
which programs to mount and which projects to en- 
courage in order to bring about social change? (p. 66). 

During the decades between Presidents Draper and Bok, 
we have abandoned the zealous notion that higher education 
can be ail things to all people and have returned to ask, as 
President Eliot did in 1869, what services can or should 
higher education perform for the community. Each of the 
choices Bok poses as questions has many advocates, and 
each continues to be defended in the name of public service. 



It is unlikely, however, that single ''yes" or "no'* answers 
to these questions will he formulaied for higher education as 
a whole or for any college or university. The debate over the 
social responsibility of the university is a continuing debate. 



What Services Should We Perform? 

While we have debated the issues of the role and function of 
service in higher education, we have been engaged in 
extensive and various service activities. We have offered 
noncredil community service programs responsive to every 
conceivable educational need and interest from basic 
English to belly dancing. We have made our facilities 
available for and helped sponsor cultural and civic activi- 
ties. We have developed special training programs for 
business and industry and for local and state government 
employees. We have created extension programs, technical 
assistance centers, and other special units to help solve 
specific social and policy problems. We have been engaged 
in research services through contractual arrangements and 
consulting for every conceivable external agency. Ali of 
these areas and more are college and university public 
service activities. 

Draper's ideal has been most fully realized by Clark 
Kerr's multiversity, but all types of colleges and universities 
are involved in public service. Service activities differ 
across types of institutions — public or private, two-year or 
four-year colleges and universities — and among institutions 
of the same type. The easiest way to categorize public 
service, however, is by external recipient: service to the 
community, service to state and local governments, service 
to business and industry. 

Community service is especially important for commu- 
nity colleges. Community colleges have developed exciting 
programs and activities, and the literature contains an 
interesting debate over the extent to which ommunity 
service is or should be the major function of the community 
college. Many state universities are experimenting with new 
offices and programs intended to link their institutions more 
closely to the legislative and executive branches of state and 
local government. Forma! research partnerships have been 
developed between public and private research universities 
and major corporations to foster the immediate application 
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of scientific breakthroughs to new products and economic 
developments. 

We continue to debate the issue of what services are best 
and most appropriately performed by colleges and universi- 
ties. At the same time, we continue to innovate, to develop 
model progr-ams and practices, and to experiment with new 
approaches to the delivery of service. 

How Should We Organize for Public Service? 
The problem for college and university administrators and 
faculty becomes one of making choices and decisions. How 
should a particular institution define itself in relation to 
society? Should we assume a yariety of social responsibili- 
ties and make public service something more than an added 
dimension in higher education? What specific organizational 
structures, personnel policies, and financial mechanisms 
will clarify the role and function of public service and enable 
service to be performed effectively? 

The literature on service in higher education provides no 
easy answers to these questions. Although it includes little 
in the way of formal research results and evaluation, it docs 
reveal how some institutions have answered these questions 
and contains many ideas worthy of close examination. 
Many institutions have developed formal policy statements 
of public service. Others have; created high-level offices or 
other special ur.its to coordinate service activities. Still 
others have experimented with ways of documenting and 
assessing service for decisions about personnel. Some state 
and local governments have provided specific resources for 
service activities beyond those targeted for research and 
teaching; others expect services for free. Perhaps the most 
difficult, as well as the most enduring, question of public 
service is the question of how we can afford it — or indeed 
whether we can afford not to do it. 



1 



INTRODUCTION 



Service is a word widely used in higher education. U is 
rarely defined, yet it has many different meanings and 
connotations. For many it is a rhetorical device. It is always 
employed to help justify the use of resources and appears 
even more prominently in the budget requests of public 
institutions. Independent institutions have begun to empha- 
size service as the question of support for diversity and 
choice through the preservation of the private sector 
becomes an issue of public policy. Service is also used to 
rationalize new initiatives, new degree programs, and new 
professional schools and to describe a vast array of activi- 
ties in colleges and universities. 

Why» then» make yet another attempt to grapple with the 
issue of service? Why risk the tendency to rhetoric that 
inevitably seems to accompany sucli discussions in the 
literature? The only answer is that service is important to 
higher education. Although usually considered a distant 
third behind teaching and research, service is commonly 
listed among the three major missions and functions of 

higher cd ucatiun. An enOi n»ous amount of activity is 

justified and undertaken under the banner of service. As 
colleges and universities face new and uncertain futures, it 
is tempting to promise ever new levels of services but 
exceedingly risky to do so without examining the implica- 
tions and the consequences. 

Three broad categories of activities have come to he 
labeled service: 



• college or university service: committee or other 
governance activities internal to the department, 
college, school, or campus related to program develop- 
ment and institutional policy 

• professional service: committee, editorial, or other 
work for national or regional professional associations 
and/or academic disciplines 

• ptdblic service: activities **other than** basic research 
and teaching involving direct relationships with groups 
external to the academic community. 



This research report focuses on public service in American 
colleges and universities, 

The subject of service and the use of the concept is by no 
means new in higher education. In the United States, it has 
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been inextricably linked wilh large, complex questions of 
the nature, purposes, and priorities of higher education and 
of the relationship bet\yeen higher education and society. 
Definitions of public service, attitudes about its role and 
function in higher education, even preferences for forms 
and types of service activities and service recipients, are 
shaped by d'^finitions, attitudes, and preferences concerning 
education as a whole. 

The first chapter discusses rival concepts of higher 
education and related concepts of public service by examin- 
ing the definitions of service implicit in three metaphors 
commonly used to characterize the **nature" of colleges and 
universities: ivory tower, social service station, and culture 
mart. It also examines four different perspectives on the 
question of how the public service mission is best fulfilled: 
through **ideas of value" (Martin 1977), social criticism, 
social problem solving, or social activism. The ^Mdeal" of 
public service is traced historically through examination of 
the relationship between early colleges, their colonies, and 
state governments; the movement for curricular reform; 
and the concept of utility, the land grant era, and the "Wis- 
consin Idea.'' 

This definition of public service — that which is **other 
than" basic research and teaching and involves relation- 
ships with externa! groups — while common and useful as a 
starting point, does not hold up under careful scrutiny. 
Many of the activities carried out under the banner of public 
service are research activities; many others are teaching 
activities. It is often argued that the best form of service is 
that which most closely resembles teaching and research. 
What diflFcrentiates ''public" service activities from other 
research and teaching activities is that they are performed 
for groups that have not traditionally been involved with 
higher education. The concept of what comprises ''exter- 
na!" groups changes over time. It is the refore necessary to 
continually redefine public service in terms of the current 
dynamics of institutional-societal relationships- 

A definition adequate to the current context of higher 
education includes three major areas: 

• <i(I\'i( i\ itifornuitioti, and tcvhnicdl assi^tntwc to 
business, {government, neighborhood , and 



individuals on problems which the University has 
competence to assist in solving, 

• research toward the solution of public policy problems » 
whether by individual or groups of faculty members or 
by the formal institutes and centers of the University; 

• conferences, institutes, seminars, workshops, short 
courses, and other nondegree-oriented upgrading and 
training for government officials, social service person- 
nel, various professional people, business executives, 
and so on (University of Massachusetts 1971, p. 90). 

This definition covers the range of possible service 
activities — including research and teaching services — and 
the range of potential beneficiaries of college and university 
public service. 

While public service can be categorized many possible 
v;ays> the following chapters are organized by recipient; — 
service to communities, service to state and local govern- 
ments, and service to business and industry.' Each of these 
types of service involves distinct issues and patterns of 
activity, and each is reflected in an identifiable strand of 
literature. Each type of activity is undertaken to some 
degree by all types of colleges and universities, but commu- 
nity colleges are the major force in community service, state 
universities are the primary providers of se ^'ice to state and 
local government, and research universities, both public 
and independent, have become the major actors in new 
patterns of providing service for business and industry. 

The purpose of the first four chapters of this research 
report, then, is to provide college and university administra- 
tors and faculty members with a review of the major contro- 
versies related to the mission of public service in colleges 
and universities and with state-of-the-art information 
concerning patterns and practices by major type of service. 
The fifth chapter takes up the question of organizing for 
public service and examines organizational issues of 
structure, policy, reward systems, and resources. Acon- 



'While service lo the federal government could have '>ecn included as an 
important form of college and university public service, it has not been in- 
cluded because the issues and practices are so complex, changeable, and 
intertwined with the research mission in higher education. Adequate treat- 
ment of this subject requires a separate monograph. 
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eluding section comments on the major issues surrounding 
public service and recommends some areas for further 
research. Both are intended to be helpful to institutions and 
individuals interested in expanding and/or modifying their 
public service mission and activities or in further studying 
public service in higher education. 



1. 



SERVICE AS A MISSION: 
Alternative Concepts anf! Perspectives 



Is service an important or even an appropriate mission for 
higher education? Should it stand alongside research and 
teaching as an equally important mission or be relegated to a 
distant third as so many presently claim? How should 
service activities be related to teaching and research 
programs? What kinds ot activities should be labeled 
service? Among the many possible groups with whom it is 
possible to form service relationships — the community; 
local, state, and federal government; business and 
industry — which are the most deserving of our attention? 
Should we formulate priorities? Who decides about service? 
The purpose of this chapter is to review current concepts of 
service and their historical precedents to better understand 
how some have answered or approached these questions. 

Wc are a long way from a theory of service whether we 
use theory in the foi^al sense of theory as explanation, or 
theory as conceptual framewprk, or even theory as ideology 
or general consensus about what we should do. Discussions 
of service in the literature do not involve theorizing in any 
''pure ^ sense. RatHer, they involve an ongoing debate 
centered in rival positions concerning the role of service in 
higher education — potions so disparate that on one end of 
the spectrum are those who see service as the raison d'etre 
of higher education and oh the other are those who would 
reject it altogether as inappropriate or even inimical to the 
enterprise . In part this disparity results from the confusions 
of definition. But it is more than a definitional problem. The 
differences over service also result from differing views 
about higher education as a whole — its purposes, prioritiesv 
and relationships to the social, political, and economic 
order. The most profound insights on service are found in 
the discussions of the philosophy and purposes of higher 
education and, most directly, in the debates over the 
relationship between higher education and society. 

The history of higher education in the United States is a 
history of the development of institutions and of educational 
patterns and practices in the context of an evolving eco- 
nomic, political, and social environment. Colleges and 
universities have always depended on the larger society for 
their clientele and economic support and have used a 
concept of service to describe their activities in relation to 
that larger society. Service provides the rationale for 
societal involvement with and support of higher education. 
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Service also provides a justification for change and 
academic reform. Throughout our history, arguments for 
changes in curriculum and clientele, in programs and 
activities, and in structure and organization have been 
buttressed by the clairp that the change would allow higher 
education to serve society better. Service is nearly always 
emphasized. 

With the land grant movement and the development of 
universities in the late 1800s, service came to mean much 
more. It came to mean a specific mission and a variety of 
activities planned and executed on behalf of some special 
group or constituency external to the campus. The service 
orientation of colleges and universities began to be de- 
scribed as uniquely American and one of the great strengths 
of American higher education. 

For all of this use of the term, however, public service 
remains a fuzzy and difficult concept. This chapter exam- 
ines three popular metaphors of higher education — ivory 
tower, social service station, and culture mart — that accen- 
tuate rival conceptions of higher education and quite 
different perspectives on service. It also reviews four 
differing propositions concerning the role of service in 
higher education and how it is best fulfilled — through ideas 
of value, through social problem solving, through social 
criticism, and through social activism. While these alterna- 
tive conceptions and propositions are synthesized from the 
current literature on higher education, they reflect a rich 
history of constant adaptation and evolution of the idea and 
the ideal of service. The last section of this chapter traces 
that history in broad strokes. 

Metaphors and Perspectives on Higher Education and Service 
The metaphor of the ivory tower is popular and persistent. 
Described but not advocated by Henderson (1968) and Wolff 
(1969), it depicts colleges and universities as isolated and 
autonomous enclaves of scholars and students intentionally 
separated from the ongoing activities and controversies of 
the "real world." The institution becomes a sanctuary, 
protected by clearly established boundaries between the 
institution and the rest of society (Wolff 1969). 

The work of the ivory tower is to preserve an J puss on the 
cultural heritage and to pursue truth through objective and 
disinterested scholarship. Enduring values are taught along 
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with the skills of critical thinking and analysis. The impor- 
tant^ questions of the day — **real world'' problems — are 
examined through discourse, research, and scholarship. 
Students are prepared to grapple with these problems as 
active and involved citizens. 

In this perspective of higher education, the ivory tower's 
service to society lies precisely in its educational and 
research functions, in its preservation and transmission of 
the cultural heritage, and in its pursuit of truth. Education is 
service; the pursuit of truth is service. The boundaries 
between the institution and society should be maintained so 
that the institution can fulfill these important functions. 

Ivory towers also serve by making it possible for faculty 
members and students to engage in social criticism, to point 
out failures and faults in the existing political, social, and 
economic order, and to suggest remedies and alternatives. 

The Wisconsin idea . . . bartered the German concept 
that the faculty of a university should remain independent 
and objective critics of the state for a new concept that 
they should be regarded as employed servants of the 
state. . . . It is only recently that American universities 
have been faced with the costs of the barter: a servant 
cannot be an independent and objective critic, and just 
now the nation needs criticism from its faculty members 
more than it needs service. If the boundaries which 
contain^ and to some degree isolate, the university 
dissolve, the university will do less well its unique job for 
society {A^hhy 1971, p. 106). 

Social criticism becomes a form of service and a justifica- 
tion for the existence and preservation of colleges and 
universities as ivory towers. 

While the image of higher education as social service 
station dates to Veblen in the eariy 1900s (1957) and Flexner 
( 1930), they used the metaphor disparagingly. It is usually 
associated with Clark Kerr's image of the multiversity and 
his discussion of the uses of the university (1972). Ken* is 
often depicted as the ^'philosopher" and "apologist" for 
this vision of higher education (Adelman 1973; Wolff 1969), 
though Kerr himself insists that his work is descriptive 
rather than prescriptive ( 1972, p. 146). 
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In any case, the essence of the college or university as 
social service station is the social importance of knowledge. 

Knowledge is now central to society. It is wanted, even 
demanded, by more people and more institutions than 
ever before. The university as producer, wholesaler, and 
retailer of knowledge cannot escape service. Knowledge 
today is for everybody's sake (Kerr 1972, p 1 14). 

The service of higher education is to produce and provide 
knowledge to students and to other social institutions. The 
boundaries between institutions of higher education and 
society become ever more porous as knowledge expands 
and as the university responds to ever-increasing demands 
from more and various external groups. 

Kerr provides an enduring picture of the multiversity as 
social service station in his description of the University of 
California in the 1960s: 

The University of California last year 11962] had . . ^ 
operations in over a hundred locations, counting cam- 
puses, experiment stations, agricultural and urban 
extension centers, and projects abroad involving more 
thanfifty countries; . . . [and] some form of contact with 
nearly every industry, nearly every level of government, 
nearly every person in its region. . . .It will soon also 
have 100,000 student s—SO, 000 of them at the graduate 
level—yet much less than one-third of its expenditures are 
directly related to teaching. It already has nearly 200,000 
students in extension courses-— including one out of every 
three lawyers and one out of every six doctors in the state 
(Kerr 1972, pp. 7-«). 

The metaphor of social service station seems irresistible 
to philosophers of higher education and often becomes the 
point of departure for differing visions of higher education. 
Unfortunately, in the process the image also becomes 
fuzzy. Adelman, a Canadian commentator on higher 
education, argues that since the late 1800s, the social 
service station model has been the dominant model for 
higher education in the United States (1973). His description 
of the model emphasizes the ''massification" of higher 
education (the tremendous increase in the number of people 
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taking advantage of higher education), higher education as a 
means of upward mobility, and the socialization for all types 
of work through vocational training, as well as direct 
services for external groups. He stresses that while the 
social service station is avowedly neutral, it in fact accepts 
the dominant values of the surrounding society. 

WolflF(1969) also picks up on the image of social service 
station but sees it as a "projection of present trends and . . . 
a prediction of the shape of the university to come'' (p. 3). 
In his critique of Kerr's Uses of the University, he criticizes 
Kerr for the "failure to draw a sharp distinction between the 
concepts of effective or market demand and human or social 
need" (p. 36), quoting as evidence a number of Kerr's 
references to national and social needs. WolflF argues that "a 
human or social need is a want, a lack, the absence of 
something material or social . . . [and further that] societies 
of men have collective needs, for social justice, for peace, 
for cultural and political community" (p. 37). Demand or 
market demand, on the other hand, refers to the existence in 
a market economy of buyers with money in hand who are 
prepared to spend it for a particular commodity. The failure 
to distinguish between demands and social or national needs 
leads to "a covert ideological rationalization for whatever 
human or social desires happen to be backed by enough 
money or power to translate them into effective demands" 
(p. 39). Wolff argues that Kerr is guilty of this covert 
rationalization and uses as example Kerr's description of 
the federal grant university as an instrument of national 
purpose. The extensive war and defense-related research 
activities of universities, then, are responses to national 
needs that Kerr seemingly endorses. WolfT concludes by 
asking: 

At the present time in the United States, is there a greater 
social need for full scale integration of the resources and 
activities of the universities into existing domestic and 
foreign programs, or for a sustained critique of those 
programs from an independent position of authority and 
influence? (p. 42). 

He favors the role of social criticism and therefore rejects 
the multiversity and the social service station. The failure to 
distinguish between market demands and social and na- 
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tional needs pervades the literature on service; hence, 
Wolff's criticism of Kerr could be applied with equal force 
and validity to many subsequent discussions of service. 

Adelman (1973) proposed the metaphor of the culture 
mart; it represents the future direction of higher education. 
In this view, the already porous boundaries between 
institutions of higher education and other societal institu- 
tions are totally demolished. Educational activities occur in 
all types of institutions and throughout individuals' life 
spans. The role of colleges and universities as institutions is 
to serve as brokers, validating and legitimizing educational 
activities of all types wherever they occur. They are quin- 
tessentially service institutions. This view of higher educa- 
tion is particulariy evident in much of the literature about 
community colleges (Cohen and Brawer 1982; Gleazer 1980; 
Gollattscheck et al. 1976). Interestingly, we have returned 
to a definition of service as education and education as 
service similar to that of the ivory tower but from a radically 
different perspfective or conception of higher education. 

Rival Perspectives on Forms of Service 
Four different propositions concerning how the service role 
in higher education is best fulfilled— service through ideas of 
value, service through social criticism, service through 
social problem solving, and service through social 
activism — are also evident in the literature on higher 
education and on service. While they do not follow directly 
from the various metaphors and conceptions of higher 
education and the service mission, they do provide further 
elaboration of alternative ideas concerning how to serve. 

In a rare sustained discussion of the service mission in , 
higher education, Martin (1977) argues that the nature of the 
educational enterprise is to be of service to society. He 
redefines research and teaching as foi ms of service. Ac- 
cording to Martin, the most important service of higher 
education is to help the individual to develop '*ideas of 
value'* and to cope with contending ideas of value — 
individualism and communitarianism, quality and quantity 
(1977), science and humanities, faith and reason (1982). 

It is this grappling with issues of value— this determina- 
tion to not simply reflect the tensions existing in society 
hut instead to somehow provide useful responses to 



them — that makes college and university teaching and 
research essential services to the nation. This task, in 
which ideas of importance are dealt with, criticized, 
refined, reordered, and brought to the attention of 
individuals and other institutions, is perhaps the core 
service of higher education (1977, p. 13). 

Martin also argues that the best rationale for the univer- 
sity is that it is a place where the most substantial issues of 
society — political, economic, and social — receive sustained 
and disciplined attention and that it is the place where 
prospects are best for the emergence of appropriate re- 
sponses (1982). 

Others argue that the most important form of service is 
social criticism (Ashby 1971 ; Dressel and Faricy 1972; 
Henderson 1968; Wolff 1%9). As noted earlier, social 
criticism is a primary justification for the preservation of 
distinct boundaries between colleges and universities and 
the surrounding society. 

Social criticism is the most important service of the 
college or university, primarily because educational institu- 
tions are currently the only institutions providing sustained 
criticism capable of leading to the renewal of society. The 
church is dismissed as having chosen to ignore the role, the 
media for being too superficial (Bok 1982). Traditions of 
autonomy and academic freedom buttress the role of social 
criticism and are in turn buttressed by it. During the late 
1960s and early 1970s, much concern was expressed over 
the politicalization of the university, and commentators 
rushed to assert that the independence so essential to 
academic freedom and social criticism for faculty and 
students could be preserved only if institutions as institu- 
tions refrained from taking stands on political and other 
issues (Ashby 1971; Minter and Thompson 1968). This 
position continues to be supported (Bok 1982) and to be 
criticized by activists who argue that the failure to take 
stands is in effect a political position in defense of the status 
quo (Luria and Luria 1970; Wofford 1968). 

Service through social problem solving seems to be the 
most popular conception of the best form of service (Kerr 
1972). In this view, faculty and students in the disciplines 
and the professions actively concern themselves with ways 
in which knowledge can be applied to the solution of 
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contemporary social problems. Students engage in real- 
world problem solving through internships and practical 
experiences » even though the primary thrust of the aca- 
demic program remains that of preparing students for future 
roles as professionals and concerned citizens. Faculty 
become involved in social problem solving through consul- 
tation and other activities, although they must take care not 
to allow such activities to jeopardize their primary responsi- 
bilities to teaching and research. Colleges and universities 
as institutions join with governments at all levels, with 
communities, and with various other external groups in 
efforts to apply scientific and technical knowledge to 
complex social problems. In this way, institutions apply a 
publicly provided resei voir of skills to improving the quality 
of life. 

One argument in favor of service through social problem 
solving is that colleges and universities should involve 
themselves in real problems to remain vital teaching and 
research institutions. Service is thus *'good" for the institu- 
tion (Kerr 1972; WofiFord 1968). Another argument is that 
social problem solving is consistent with the social responsi- 
bilities of higher education. 

That the university has an obligation for public service is 
no longer in question. The points at issue are the ways in 
which it is appropriate for the university to serve society 
(Henderson 1968, p. 1). 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(1967) endorsed the concept and mission of service in the 
context of social problem solving and oflfered as a *'precept'' 
that colleges and universities should participate in public 
service activities that are a direct outgrowth of regular 
teaching and research programs and that in turn feed back 
and strengthen them. 

Bok (1982) comes to much the same conclusion but 
introduces some cautionary noles:^ 

Universities have an important responsibility to address; 
social needs through their normal academic functions, 
such as teaching programs, research, or technical 
assistance. . . . In contrast, however, it is much harder to 
justify the use of nonacademic methods such as divesting 
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stock, boycotting suppliers* or issuing formal institu- 
tional statements on political issues. . . . Universities 
have an obligation to serve society by making the contri- 
butions they are uniquely able to provide. [At the same 
time, however, they must protect equally important 
interests ofj the preservation of academic freedom^ the 
maintenance of high intellectual standards, the protec- 
tion of academic pursuits from outside interference, the 
rights of individuals affected by the university not to be 
harmed in their legitimate interests (p. 88). 

Babbidge (1%8) states a similar theme somewhat differ- 
ently: 

Colleges and universities have been urged to enlist in 
armies doing battle wtth everything from poverty to 
underdevelopment. Academic troops are being deployed 
against cancer, stroke, and heart disease. . . . There can 
be no doubt . . . that the uses of the university to which 
President Kerr alluded have pronounced appeal for a 
socially minded, activist administration. And there can be 
no doubt, either, that college presidents are worried 
about the effects of such use upon their institutions. They 
know their colleges and universities are not universal 
joints, capable of turning in all directions. Nor are they 
bottomless pools of intellectual resource. They don't 
want to be unpatriotic or socially unresponsive, but 
college presidents increasingly wonder how many such 
projects they can take on and how much they can afford 
to contribute. . . . Some [college presidents] feel they are 
being ravaged in the name of public service. All are 
conscious of being pulled and tugged at (pp. 325-26). 

Some, however, criticize the adoption of this approach to 
service. Lowi (1970). in his political analysis of higher 
education, argues that if it adopts the problem-solving 
approach, which he equates with a technocratic education 
model, higher education ends up providing service to a 
regime, and the relationship is master-servant. Lowi is 
primarily interested in an analysis of the relationship of 
educational systems and class interests. He describes two 
fundamentally diflFerent types of service, which he thinks 
are often confused in the literature. The older concept of 
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ervice in a functional or sociological sense implies that 
''there is a section of society in which a certain kind of 
educational output can find a grounding'' (p. 247). In the 
history of higher education in the United States, classical 
education "served'' the aristocracy in this sense as liberal 
arts colleges served the bourgeoisie. Disciplinary educa- 
tion, the fusion of teaching and re-^earch, and graduate and 
professional education '"served" the middle classes, while 
practical and vocational education ''served" the working 
classes. Lowi argues that service in this sense does not 
involve a causal relationship. Rather, it involves a 
*'provider/demander" relationship (p. 243) with the clientele 
providing the social base necessary to ensure that the 
institution prospers. The newer concept of service, accord- 
ing to Lowi, views technocratic systems of education as 
responsible for solving the social and economic problems of 
the surrounding society and creates a causal relationship of 
the master-servant type. Colleges and universities become 
servants to the regime and must provide whatever services 
are demanded of them or suffer direct consequences in the 
loss of essential resource support. Lowi finds it bitterly 
ironic that the shift to the master-servant relationship had 
its impetus from inside rather than outside colleges and 
universities, that is, from the desire of faculty members and 
students and finally institutions themselves to engage in 
social problem solving. Others do not go as far as Lowi in 
their criticis.n of the problem-solving approach, but they 
wonder whose purposes are being served (Luria and Luria 
1970). 

The approach of service through social activism goes 
beyond service through social problem solving and involves 
faculty and students and even institutions themselves as 
direct participants in real-world controversies.^ The impetus 
for this approach came from the student and faculty cri- 
tiques of higher education during the late 1960s. Many 
argued that colleges and universities, but particulariy 
multiversities, were deeply enmeshed in complicitous 
action in full partnership with a military-industrial complex 
that they considered repressive end unjust. What was 
needed, according to this view, was social activism of behalf 

2See Low\ ( 1970) and Bok (1982) for descriptions of the social activist 
view. 
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of better causes — social justice, bumanitarianism. equal 
opportunity and antidiscrimination, environmental protec- 
tion, and so on (Johnson !%8). Colleges and universities, 
not only in their teaching, research, and service but also as 
institutions wielding considerable political influence in 
society, had an obligation, according to this view, to be- 
come more socially active institutions 

Wofford (1%8) argued forcefully for this position in the 
late 1960s, asserting that the university is by its nature an 
agent of politics and change. Colleges and universities too 
often respond to external pressures instead of addressing 
internally the difficult questions about truth and justice. 

/ am afraid that . . . wc will respond to these [external! 
pressures as we have with other forms of public service 
that our universities render. We will give public service in 
the service -station sense. We give governors and farmers 
and embalming associations the service they ask for — 
which is not necessarily the service which they and our 
society need. And we do it as something above and 
beyond what we see as our true academic duty. We do it 
as an extra favor and for good profit. We do it in perform- 
ance of that third competing obligation of a university. 

I am skeptical of competing purposes and especially 
third purpo.ses (Wofford 1%8, p. 20). 



• . • the 
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Wofford argued instead that the first and primary purpose of 
a university is seeking truth and if that purpose leads the 
university into social and/or political action, so be it. Even 
though the consequences are not always easy to take, the 
university has an obligation as an institution to address the 
difficult public questions of the day — war, peace, and social 
justice. 

The debate over service through social activism led, 
however, to concern about the politicization of higher 
education and to fear for the preservation of academic 
freedom and of institutional independence. Many argued 
that higher education had gone too far and should retreat to 
a less active role in society. 

We have, then, many different conceptions, perspectives, 
and propositions on the mission, role, and best form of 
service for higher education. Bok (1982) articulates perhaps 
most clearly the dominant view. Colleges and universities 
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have social responsibilities, but they fulfill them through 
social problem-solving activities that are closely connected 
with their teaching and research functions and through a 
variety of technical assistance programs and other direct 
service activities. Institutions refrain from many forms of 
social activism to protect the rights and freedoms of faculty 
members and students and to safeguard the independence of 
colleges and universities from other of society's institutions. 
While colleges and universities^ particularly public institu- 
tions, should be responsive to social needs where appropri- 
ate and feasible, {restitutions must maintain the right to 
decide for themselves^ through normal mechanisms of 
governance, which forms of service and which particular 
activities are appropriate. 

Evolution of the Idea and Ideal of Service 
The concept of service in higher education was first used in 
a general sense to justify societal support of higher educa- 
tion and was closely related to educational mission (Ru- 
dolph I%2).^ The education of students for particular roles 
and responsibilities was said to be a service to society. 
Colonial colleges ''served'' society by educating the reli- 
gious leaders for communities dominated by religious 
influences (Rudolph l%2). As colonies, later states, grew 
into more complex social organizations, colleges served by 
educating political, social, and professional elites (Everett 
1848; Rudolph 1%2). In a democratic republic, the educa- 
tion of the voting citizen becomes the college's service to 
democracy (Brubacherand Rudy 1976; Nevins I%2). As 
the industrial and economic base of American society 
becomes more complex and dependent upon technological 
and scientific advances, colleges and universities serve by 
providing specialized and professional education and 
training (Draper 1907). This use of the concept of service, 
adapted to the current situation, is obviously still with us in 
the metaphor of the ivory tower and the proposition for 
service through ideas of value. 

A related use of the concept of service in connection with 
the research mission appears with the development of 

is obviously impossible to review the entire literature on the history of 
higher education in the United States to review the evolution of the concept 
of service. Therefore, three well-known works were used as a starting 
point (Hofstader and Smith I%1 ; Rudolph 1962; Veysey I%5), and other 
sources iVere consulted on the basis of the material in those works. 




universities in the late IHOOs and early !90()s. Universities 
serve society — and deserve support in return — by produc- 
ing the knowledge essential to industrial, technological, and 
even political social advances (Veysey !%5). This concept 
of service, adapted to a current context, is also still v/iih us 
and related most directly to the image ofsocial service 
station. 

Through the history of American higher education, the 
concept of service has also been used to provide a rationale 
and justification forcumcular and programmatic change or 
for the initiation of new programs and activities in higher 
education (Eddy 1957; Nevins 1%2; Rudolph 1%2; Veysey 
1%5). The use of the service idea first became evident in the 
reaction against the classical cuniculum of the colonial 
period and early 1800s. Benjamin Franklin and later Thomas 
Jefferson argued that American society needed a more 
practical curriculum, one better suited to growth and 
expansion (Rudolph 1%2; Veysey 1%5). Many argued for 
more scientific courses in the curriculum. Affiliated scien- 
tific schools in several colleges were developed — finally and 
after some resistance — as a service to society (Rudolph 
!%2). Veysey (1%5) notes, however, that ''before the Civil 
War . . . spokesmen for this point have usually been found 
outside the academic establishment rather than within it" 
(pp. 59-60). 

After the Civil War, the idea of service became more 
clearly articulated as a mission for higher education and 
more clearly associated with special kinds of programs and 
activities. Veysey (1%5) traced the emergence of the 
American university from 1865 through 1915 by tracing 
three specific concepts of higher education (rather than the 
vague word university) and by tracing their related institu- 
tional forms and practices. 

These [concepts} centered, respectively, in the aim of 
practical public service, in the goal of abstract research 
on what was believed to be the pure German model, and 
finally in the attempt to diffuse standards of cultivated 
taste ip, 12). 

Each of these concepts fought for a place and ascendancy in 
the order of things. The aim cf practical public service, 
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according to Veysey, was considered "the genuinely 
American contribution to educational theory" (p. 12), bat 
he traced utilitarian enthusiasm at least to Francis Bacon/ 
The advocates of public service, however, include a host of 
distinguished university presidents — Eliot of Harvard (1869; 
Hofstaderand Smith 1961), White of Cornell (Veysey 1%5), 
Oilman of California (1872), Angell of Michigan (Veysey 
1965), James (1905) and Draper (1907) of Illinois, Van Hise 
of Wisconsin (1910; Brubacherand Rudy 1976), and Wilson 
of Princeton (Hofstaderand Smith 1%1). 

While the idea of colleges' and universities' providing 
direct or special services to the larger society is not unique, 
American colleges and universities realized this ideal in 
specific institutional forms, programs, and activities to an 
extent that is unparalleled elsewhere. 

The most celebrated and successful example of the 
articulation and fulfillment of the service ideal is the land 
grant college (Eddy 1957;Geiger 1%3; Ken i%l;Nevins 
1%2). The Morrill Act of 1862 provided federal funds to 
state governments for the purpose of supporting a special 
kind of institution that was responsive *Uo the needs of a 
practical, growing people . . . [and] to industrial and agri- 
cultural progress" (Nevins 1%2, p. 11). The Morrill Act 
dictated curriculum (study of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts) and to a certain extent clientele (the agricultural and 
working classes) but left all other matters to state govern- 
ments and to the institutions themselves. 

The land grant idea gradually evolved and assumed a 
number of different service orientations. "The most impor- 
tant idea in the genesis of the land grant colleges and state 
universities was that of democracy'' (Nevins l%2, p. 16), 
referring to service to an open, mobile society in which 
opportunity exists and in which the political system remains 
free and responsive to the wishes of an educated citizenry. 
Colleges and universities became essential to such a soci- 
ety. As Andrew Draper, president of the University of 
Illinois and later with the Department of Education, noted 
in 1907: 



*Veysey uses the word "utility" more often than service, arguing that 
service loses clarity because it is used both too broadly and too narrowly 
(footnoie, p. 60). By utility, however. ? ^^eans public service. 



We H'ill huiM ujr institutions which make for scholarship, 
for freedom and for character, and which, withal, will 
look throuj^h American eyes upon questions of political 
policy, and train American hands to deftness in the 
constructive and manufacturing industries ofmos-t 
concern to the United States (p. 38). 

Experimentation and extension were also associated with 
the land grant idea. The Hatch Act of 1887 provided addi- 
tional funds for experiment stations at the land grant 
colleges in which the agricultural problems actually encoun- 
tered within the state could be addressed. Extension 
programs and services were made possible by funds pro- 
vided as a result of the Smith Lever Act of 1914. Their 
purpose was to disseminate the results of agricultural 
research throughout a state. 

By 1914, most of the original land grant colleges had 
evolved into slate universities and had taken on a variety of 
other service responsibilities (Eddy 1957; Nevins 1%2). The 
land grant model, however, provides a powerful and lasting 
model for public service, and a variety of relatively recent 
attempts have been made to replicate it in other areas like 
education, public health, and urban services. Before 
examining them, however, it is necessary to trace the ideal 
of service in its other manifestations during the period of the 
emergence of the university. 

The presidents of two major private universities. White of 
Cornell' and Eliot of Harvard, regarded themselves **as 
showing the way to the service-oriented university in 
America'' during the later part of the nineteenth century 
(Veysey I%5, p. 81). White contributed the notions of 
institutional commitment to religious freedom and to 
freedom of choice in a curriculum in which all subjects were 
considered to be of equal value (Veysey 1%5). He also 
described the university as a **training ground for politically 
oriented public service'' (Veysey 1965, p. 85). Eliot (1869) 
contributed the elective system and the belief in the value 



'Cornell is the land grant institution in New York, but it differs from most 
land grant institutions because it is a private university. It was founded and 
given generous support by Ezra Cornell in 1868, and its development as a 
university therefore provides an excellent opportunity to examine a new 
conception of the American university. 
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and utility of professional education (Hofstader and Smith 
l%!;Veysey 1965). 

The mission of service became most fully realized, 
however, in the state universities of the West. Oilman, in his 
1872 inaugural address as president of the newly founded 
University of California, called for a modern curriculum, 
including sciences, undergraduate and graduate programs, 
and professional preparation. More importantly, he empha- 
sized the orientation to the state; 

. . . The charter and (he name declare (hat (his is (he 
UniversKy of . . . (his S(a(e. It mus( be adap(ed (o (his 
people, to (heir public and private schools, to their 
peculiar geographical position, to the requirements of 
(heir new society and their undeveloped resources (1872, 
p. 157). 

State universities in the West differed from other and 
earlier colleges and universities in their commitment to state 
service. What became known as the "Wisconsin Idea" "did 
not exist only in Wisconsin" (Veysey 1%5, p. 73), but it was 
most pronounced there. Lincoln Steffens, discussing the 
University of Wisconsin in 1909, said: 

What the brain is to a man's hands, feet and eyes, this 
university is to the people of (he state: the instinctive 
resource for information, light and guidance. And the 
state itself. . . draws constantly upon the faculty i\909. 
p. 132). 

The Wisconsin Idea equaled the land grant college as a 
powerful model of public service for higher education. Its 
early advocates included Charles K. Adams of Michigan 
(Bnibacher and Rudy 1976; Veysey 1965), William Watts 
Folwell of Minnesota (Brubacher and Rudy 1976; Veysey 
1%5), and Frederick Jackson Tiirner (Veysey 1965). Nevins 
(1%2) thinks, however, that Charles Van Hise, president of 
the University of Wisconsin from 1904 until 1918, was the 
most persuasive spokesman of the service mission in higher 
education. According to Van Hise, 'The university would 
be a watchtower, taking an active part in improving society, 
serving as an essential instalment of public service" (Bru- 
bacher and Rudy 1976, p. 166). The boundaries of the 
university would be coterminous with those of the state. 



and the primary purpose of the university would be to 
service the needs of the state and its citizens. 

The two most important means of such service, beyond 
the agricultural base provided by land grant institutions, 
were university extension and a direct relationship with 
state government (Brubacher and Rudy 1976). The exten- 
sion service of the land grant model disseminated the results 
of research and experimentation. Van Hise used the idea of 
extension service and developed courses on all kinds of 
subjects, which were made available throughout the state to 
people from all walks of life. *'By 1910, over 5,000 people 
were taking the university's correspondence courses'' 
(Brubacher and Rudy 1976, p. 166), He also developed 
direct services for state and local government. 

Robert LaFoHette, named governor of Wisconsin in 1901, 
*'first formed a braintrust of expert advisers and administra- 
tors drawn from the University campus" (Geiger 1963, pp. 
68--69).By 1910: 

A Bureau of General Welfare answered thousands of 
factual questions about sanitation, economics, sociology, 
government, and education. University shops and 
laboratories tested soils, ores, fuels, clays, and water. A 
Bureau of Debating and Public Discussion sponsored 
debates throughout the state on controversial issues and 
loaned package libraries of selected materials to local 
discussion groups. The university thus was becoming one 
with the state; its campus in truth was the whole state of 
Wisconsin (Brubacher and Rudy 1976, p. 166). 

During the same periods other types of institutions 
became concerned with national service. In 1896, Woodrow 
Wilson, then president of Princeton, eloquently made the 
case for the mission of national service and its related 
educational implications: 

Of course, when all is said, it is not learning but the spirit 
of service that will give a college place in the public 
annals of the nation, ft is indispensable, it seems to me, if 
it is to do its right service, that the air of affairs should be 
admitted to all its class-rooms. I do not mean the air of 
party politics, but the air of the world's transactions, the 
consciousness of the solidarity of the race, the sense of 
the duty of man toward man, of the presence of men in 
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every problem, of the sii^nificance of truth for guidance as 
well as for knowledge, of the potency of ideas, of the 
promise and the hope that shine in the face of all knowl- 
edge. There is laid upon us the compulsion of the national 
life. We dare not keep aloof and closet ourselves while a 
nation comes to its m.aturity {^96. p. 694). 

Municipal service was an equally potent ideal. The types 
of institutions with a mission of service to urban areas 
established during the late 1800s varied greatly (Brubacher 
and Rudy 1976; Kolbe 1928) as did the forms of support for 
such institutions. The American municipal university 
helped provide for educational opportunity and curricular 
diversity and helped "meet the sweeping public demand . . . 
for more direct service to a fast-industrializing and urbaniz- 
ing society" (Brubacher and Rudy 1976, p. 170). The 
characteristics of an urban university were: 

1 . ''Departure from the traditional curriculum to include 
fields of knowledge useful to the urban community'' ; 

2. Equal opportunity; 

3. Public support; 

4. "Encouragement of private gifts, particulariy for 
pui-poscs specifically useful to the community''; 

5. "Cooperation of science with industry and all other 
useful manifestations of urban life '; 

6. Education of adults (Kolbe 1928, p. 50). 

In the early 1900s, universities — public and private, rural 
and municipal — began to develop and expand professional 
schools in response to demands for more extensive and 
coherent preparation for all types of professional practice 
and employment. Professional schools in turn developed 
extensive direct service relationships with externa! groups 
(Rudolph 1962). 

The increasingly important mission of public service and 
its ever-expanding role and function in higher education 
were not universally accepted in higher education, how- 
ever. Thorstein Veblen, writing in the early 1900s, wanted to 
ban professional and technological schools from the campus 
because universities should be concerned with the search 
for pure knowledge; he wanted little or no contact with the 
external worid (1957). Robert Hutchins (1936) thought 



universities were losing sight of their main aim because of 
"love of money/' He too opposed research intended to 
solve the practical problems of the day. Abraham Flexner 
asked in 1930: 

Why do certain American universities feel themselves 
under pressure to develop their ''service'* functions, even 
to call themselves ''public service'' institutions? There 
are many reasons. State universities have to make 
themselves "usefuV'--or they thii. ihey do — in order lo 
justify themselves to the man in the street or on the^ ^ ^m. 
since income depends on appropriations of the state 
lei^islature; thus lar^e numbers — some resident, others 
non-resident — ^et the kind of information or training, 
which they need or think they need, and from which they 
feel themselves competent to profit--t hough, as I have 
ur^ed and shall continue to ur^e, this sort of thing does 
not deserve to he called college or university education at 
all: endowed institutions think they must be useful in 
order that alumni, local communities, and the general 
public may be encouraged to contribute gifts, and in 
order that they may not be reproached for being aristo- 
cratic or "high-brow** or careless of the needs of the 
general public. And when I say "useful,'' ! mean d-rectly, 
immediately useful, for Americans like to see "results." J 
believe that the intelligence and generosity of the Ameri- 
can public — inchiding alumni — are thus underestimated 
and undermined {1930, p. 914). 

Despite the dissenting voices, however, the number of 
professional programs expanded dramatically, colleges and 
universities gradually assumed more and more direct 
service activities on behalf of federal, state, or local govern- 
ment or some more specialized interest group, and faculty 
members and students became more numerous and more 
active. Universities begin to look like the multiversities 
Kerr described ( 1 972) and begin to be defined in positive 
terms as social service stations. Community colleges were 
established with the specific mission of providing service to 
communities. Although it is the object of many different 
conceptions and attitudes, public service has assumed 
an important and distinctive place in American higher 
education. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 



Most college and university public service vi community 
service in that it consists of activities involving individuals 
and communities wiihin the immediate vicinity of the 
campus. Communities can be urban or rural, large or small, 
heterogeneous or homogeneous, affluent or impoverished. 
Colleges and universities of all types, sizes, and forms o* 
control engage in community services according to the 
distinctive interpretations of their missions, roles, and 
responsibilities, their academic programs and resources, 
and the interests of faculty and students. While all types of 
institutions are engaged in community service, for some the 
activity is distinctly peripheral to their more fundamental 
missions of teaching and research. For others, community 
service is more central. The community college has most 
fully embraced the mission of public service and has assimi^ 
lated community service as part of its institutional identity 
and value system (Myran 1978a). 

Community groups served by colleges and universities 
include various civic, neighborhood, and professional 
groups and service agencies, municipal, county, or state 
government agencies, and local businesses and industries. 
Relationships and types of services vary not only by college 
or university provider but also by the needs and characteris- 
tics of the community group or agency being served and by 
the type of community. 

In this section, the general issues, controversies, pat- 
terns, and practices of community service provided by all 
types of colleges and universities are discussed first fo^" 
community colleges and then more broadly fo ban 

Community Service by Community CoUeges 

Many consider a strong commitment to the community th^ 
very essence of the community college— what makes it 
distinctly different from other types of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The community college has a responsibility to function as 
an integral part of the fabric and rhythm of the communi- 
ties it serves, and it should make a significant and positive 
difference in the quality of life in those communities 
(Myran 1974, pp. 1-2). 

The commitment itself is often defined as service. The 
service of the community college is often taken to mean 



access — finding a place for community residents, young and 
old, from ail racial and ethnic backgrounds, including the 
educationally disadvantaged (Carnegie Commission 1970). 
Service might be provided through a diverse anay of 
educational programs — college transfer, terminal career 
preparation, and personal enrichment. An increasingly 
popular view, best voiced by Harlacher, stresses 
community-based education that emphasizes the commu- 
nity's involvem^,nt in the educational process as well as 
access and lifelong education (Yarrington 1974). Thus, the 
distinctions between direct service activities, educational 
programs, and clientele are blurred, and the concept of 
community service becomes intertwined with notions of 
continuing education, lifelong learning, and community- 
based education. 

This section traces the history of service in the commu- 
nity college and examines four conceptually distinct yet 
service-related activities in community colleges—: 
community services, continuing education and lifelong 
learning, community-based education, and community 
renewal. For each, current practices are described and the 
scope of activity within community colleges delineated. 

During their early years, two-year, junior colleges 
stressed the notion of college^ a place for post-high school 
academic instruction. A special orientation toward the 
community, however, begins to appear in the literature as 
early as the 1920s. Koos (1925) suggested that junior 
colleges offer courses adapted to local needs. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges (now the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges — AACJC) added the 
following to its definition of the junior college in 1925: 

The junior college may, and is likely to, develop a differ- 
ent type of curriculum suited to the larger and ever 
changing civic, social, religious, and vocational needs of 
the entire community in which the college is located 
(Bogue 1950, p. 17). 

In 1931 , Eells defined junior college service as meeting 
''community needs as distinguished from those of the youth 
who compose its regular student body** (p. 235). In 1936, 
Hollinshead wrote that the junior college should be con- 
cerned with recreational* vocational, and cultural activities 
and with adult education. 
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Cohen and Brawer (1982) note that every book written 
about community colleges since Hoiiinshead's work in 1936 
has stressed the community orientation and commitment of 
the community college (p. 1 5). Of particular influence was 
The Community College, written in 1950 by Jesse Bogue, 
then executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Bogue argued for a strong commitment to 
the community and for adult education in the community 
college. 

During their early years Junior colleges stressed aca- 
demic transfer programs and articulation with four-year 
institutions. At the same time, however, private junior 
collegeSv and later public two-year colleges, claimed as 
service the fact that they were cultural and recreational 
centers for their communities. Such community service was 
recognized as particularly important in rural areas without 
other access to cultural events and recreational facilities. In 
some areas, such service remains an important community 
service of the community college. 

In the 1960s, junior and community colleges began to 
develop, often in collaboration with local employers, 
specific career preparation programs. The number and size 
of such programs grew rapidly over the years, so rapidly 
that today career programs represent the dominant compo- 
nent of the community college cumculum. Career prepara- 
tion programs were heralded as a service to local businesses 
and industries looking for trained and educated personnel 
and as a service to local residents seeking employment or 
opportunities for career advancement. Whether defined as 
education or service, the phenomenal growth of such 
programs and of the -community college sector as a whole 
suggests that they were clearly responsive to community 
needs. (Such programs also contributed, of course, to the 
public perception of higher education as preparation for 
specific jobs — a perception that many have begun to see as 
detrimental to higher education.) 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1970) 
advocated the expansion of the community college sector in 
higher education because it saw community coMeges'as 
essential to the achievement of two important social goals — 
access and equal opportunity .-According to the commis- 
sion, community colleges had inherited the concept of 
service from land grant institutions and reshaped it to meet 
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community needs through academic tr^Hsf^^ o^^f ^^p^^'on^l 
and general education programs, anc/di^'eci '^^r^^^^s- 

By the 1970s, then, community service cl^'^^'iy 
recognized as an essential activity of th^ co'^rni^^^ty 
college. wService was defined, however, ^oi^^lwd^ curr^ieu- 
him and clientele as well as cultural anC^ W^^^^ti^^al Pro- 
grams. This extremely broad conception of ^^rV*^^ contin- 
ued throughout the 1970s as concepts edu- 
cation and adult education. Lifelong le^rninS:, c^^^m^^oity- 
based education, and community renev^^l v^^re i^^rodUct5d> 
each stressing different combinations of ac^^^ir^*^ pr^^gra^i, 
clientele, and ''other'' activities. The lit^ra^'^te co^IitiU- 
nity colleges is primarily normative and pol^^^ic^^^ ra^hQj- 
than analytical (with some exceptions, PH^ti^iiiy Cloh^i) 
[!%9], Cohen and Associates [1975], Cohe^ ^nc^ ^ra^er 
[1982]), making it difficult to categorize Con^^pt^ ^nd 
activity patterns. Very few empirical and/or l^r^^^^c^'^ 
descriptive studies provide a basis for i^^ent'^Vin^ ^at^^rn^ 
and practices or for delineating the scop^ of ^orJ^^UH'^' 
service activities. It is possible, however, ide'^^^fy 
distinct orientations to community service de^^^ib^ 
related activities — traditional community s^^ic;^> co^tinLt- 
ifng education and related movements, com^lini^^'-b^^Qd 
education, and community renewal. 

The first might be labeled traditional <^onfJ^^un*^V 
servicJ — cultural, recreational, and oth^rsJp^ci^' t^rofirarns 
aimed at the local community and its ci^izeH^. cornnnu^ 
nity colleges have an office of community s^^'vi^;^^ or* ^ 
similar organizational unit that is responsible fo^ ^he dcve)-^ 
opment of direct service programs. A wide ^^ri^^V of 
activities are organized, coordinated, rnoni^^re^^* Or publi- 
cized by such offices: seminars, worksf^OpS* 
programs, lectures, concerts, films, retf*^at5» ex^^^it^^Hs, 
productions, publicity, science fairs, cOUnS^Ht)^' ^ay ^ar^* 
leisure time programs » community (^ev^'op^^^n^ ^^n^UonS. 
credit and noncredit evening and off-c^nipUS ^o*^^^e^' ^nd 
the use of college facilities. 

Nickens (1976) thinks of organized cotntt^^^xty' ^er^iceS as 
a '^delivery system*' (pp. 12-13) for re^chif^i^ ou^ tl^^ corn- 
munity and provides tue taxonomy for coirt'^uni^V s^?'*Vic^s 
shown in table 1 . This conception and ^^^ga^^^^at^^^ of 
community services has been supported by ^he r^^ti^^Hal 
Council of Community Services (now the pJ^tjo^^l C^Un^il 
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TABLE I 

TAXONOMY FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 



.00 Instructional Services. Structured learning experiences 
designed to impart knowledge and develop skills, attitudes, 
insight, and values. 

!.10 General Cultural Services. Instructional activities 
designed to enhance a person's self-esteem, sense of 
well-being, and value to the community, family, and 
self. 

1.11 Community and Civic Affairs. 

• Educational programs will be provided for the 
elderly and disadvantaged to aid in their 
cultural, social, and economic developmeiVc. 

• Instruction will be given to help persons 
approaching '"etirement plan for this phase of 
their life. 

• Programs will be offered to develop the 
citizenship skills of the poor, the unemployed, 
and the elderly. 

• Communication skills will be improved, 
particularly the reading ability of members of 
disadvantaged groups. 

1.12 Family Life. 

• Programs will be provided to help families 
understand and cope with alternate lifestyles in 
an effort to improve the quality of family life. 

• Referral services and counseling will be 
provided for families experiencing alcohol or 
drug abuse. 

• Day-care services will be provided for the 
children of parents attending evening or 
weekend programs. 

• Programs will be provided to help low-income 
families with economic planning. 

o Programs will be provided for developing 
meaningful, realistic, personal communication 
and healthy relationships within the family. 

• Consumer education programs will be provided 
to improve the family economy. 

• Instruction and counseling in family planning 
will be provided. 

• Programs will be provided to assist the family 
in adjusting to major changes, such as birth, 
death, marriage, divorce, loss ol job. and 
promotion. 



1.13 Lebure-time and RecneattonaJ Activities. 

• Various hobby skills will be taught to enrich 
leisure-time activities. 

• Skills in sports and games will be taught to 
increase participation in recreational activities. 

• Appropriate skills will be developed for 
effective membership and increased participa- 
tion in clubs, organizations, and voluntary 
activities. 

• Assistance will be provided for the attainment 
of wholesome, productive, and satisfying 
leisure-time activities for all community 
members. 

1.14 Personal Health. 

• Programs will be provided to help members of 
the community develop a more positive self- 
concept and an awareness of personal worth. 

• Instruction in basic health maintenance will be 
provided for the disadvantaged members of the 
community. 

• Programs will be provided to assist members of 
the community in coping with rapidly changing 
conditions in their environment. 

^ Instruction in home-nursing skills will be 
provided to members of the community. 

1.15 Cultural Heritage and Enrichment. 

• Cross-cultural programs will he provided to 
help promote understanding, tolerance, and 
appreciation of different cultures. 

• F^rograms will be provided to help persons of 
different ethnic backgrounds acquire an 
appreciation of their cultural heritiige. 
Programs will be prcwided to pruuiole appre^i 
ation of the humanities. 

i.20 Occupaiiona" Services. Instructional activities designed 
to create or improve the knowledge and skills required 
of persons in obtaining their livelihcxxl. 
1,21 Development of General Attitudes and Sktlk for » 
Career. 

• Occupational information, testing, counseling, 
and refemil services will be available for 
members of the community seeking employ- 
ment. 

« Academic counseling will he provided t o 
persons desiring to develop a salable skitl. 

• (juidance ami placement services will be 
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provideil to persons desiring part-time jobs, 
especially retired persons, students, and 
housewives. Unemployed and underemployed 
persons wil! be taught how to write resumes, 
submit applications, and act on interviews. 

• CommunicaMon will be maintained with 
employers to provide follow-up services and to 
evaluate the career program in the college. 

• Remedial courses and developmental reading 
will be provided to increase educational and 
occupational effectiveness. 

• The concept of career ladder will be developed 
based on input from the college, employers, 
and vocational educational centers, and 
implemented accordingly. 

• Those whose jobs were discontinued will be 
given help in developing the necessary skills 
for reentering the job market. 

1.22 Development of Specific Attitudes and Skills for a 
Career. 

• Training and instruction will be provided in 
occupations most readily available in the 
community or nearby urban or industrial areas. 

• Short courses and crash programs will be 
implemented lo train persons when acute 
shortages exist in certain sectors of the job 
market. 

M Noninstnictiona] ,S€rviccs. Coordination, consultation, or 
research and development undertaken in support of 
instructional services, program planning, and problem 
solving for individuals, groups, and agencies ot the commu- 
nity. 

2.10 Coordination. Services provided for the purpose of 
bringing agreement or compromise among persons, 
agencies, or a combination. 

2.11 Individuals. 

• Assistance will be provided to individuals in 
detf /mining the proper agency for providing 
relief from a problem. 

• Ombudsman services will be provided to 
individuals having difficulty acquiring aid from 
a particular agency. 

2.12 Groups. 

• The planning of community service projects 
will be coordinated with representatives of 
local clubs and organizations. 
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2.13 Agencies. 

• The activities of ail available agencies will be 
coordinated to give optimum assistance to 
community members. 

2.20 Consultation. Professional or technical advice rendered 
by an individual or teams in areas of their expertise. 

2.21 Coasultation with Individuals. 

• Guidance and technical expertise will be 
provided to individual teachers in the commu- 
nity as required to solve particular teaching 
problems. 

• Technical advice will be available to persons 
involved in a study of community needs or 
problems. 

• Consultation services will be provided to 
individuals having psychological, economic, or 
other personal problems; referrals will be made 
to appropriate agencies as necessary. 

2.22 Consultation with Groups. 

• Assistance will be provided to groups wishing 
to organize various activities in the community. 

o The in-service education needs of employees of 
community industries and businesses will be 
identified. 

• Strategies for teacher groups will be developed 
for improving teaching skills and methods. 

2.2,^ Consultation with Agencies. 

• Technical assistance will be provided to health 
agencies for alcohol and dnig abuse educa- 
tional programs, 

• Assistance will be provided on the develop- 
ment of in-service programs for the staffs of 
hospitals, mental institutions, clinics, and 
nursing homes to improve care of patients. 

• Assistance will be provided to agencies 
performing studies that will benefit the commu- 
nity. 

2.30 Research and Development. Discovery and interpreta- 
tion of information and relationships needed by the 
community to formulate plans for achieving desired 
outcomes, 

• The present and future personnel needs of local 
businesses and industries will be assessed, the 
educational needs of specific groups identified, and 
appropriate strategies for meeting those needs 
developed. 
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3.00 Facility Services. The furnishing of real and material 

property, equipment, transportation, and energy required 
for community services. 

• The library, auditorium, classrooms, gymnasium, and 
athletic areas will be made available to members of the 
community when they are not required for college 
programs. 

o A compromise will be formulated between conserving 
energy and providing services to the community. 

• Bus routes and schedules will be implemented for 
members of the community using college facilities. 

• Persons in the commiinily will be allowed to use instruc- 
tional, athletic, and other such devices and equipment 
when not required by college programs. 

Source: John M. Nickens, A Taxonomy for Community Services. 
Reaching out through Community Services. New Directions for Commu- 
nity Colleges No. 14 (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976), pp. 1 1-!2. 

of Community Services and Continuing Education), 
founded in 1969 as an affiliate of the AACJC, and by the 
journal Community Services Catalyst, originally published 
in 1971. Both are intended to facilitate discussion of the 
service role in the community college. Community Services 
Catalyst also publishes useful descriptions of service 
activities. 

Vaugban (1980), echoing Keim (1976) and Yarrington 
(^976), notes that despite the long history of emphasis on 
c ommunity services and despite the prominence given by 
AACJC leaders, community services are often **misunder- 
stood and viewed as something of a stepchild ' on commu- 
nity college campuses (p. 5). Yarrington argues that the 
mission and role of community services have not been 
clearly established and that the concept involves too many 
different ideas and direcvions. 

A second yet related orientation to community service is 
represented by the continuing education, adult education, 
and lifelong learning movements in the community colleges. 
In many community colleges, continuing and adult educa- 
tion activities are grouped organizationally with community 
services into an office of community services and continuing 
education or some similar designation. Programs for adults 
have been defined as service since the 1930s and have been 
variously organized as continuing or adult education since 




that time. The most recent emphasis is on lifelong learning. 
The AACJC adopted as part of its mission statement in 1980 
the organization of ''national leadership and services for 
individual and community development through lifelong 
education'' (Yarrington 1980, p. 8). 

A great deal of attention has been devoted in the literature 
to defining — and defending — these concepts and their 
related activities (Cohen and Associates 1975; Harlacher 
1%9; Lombardi 1978; Myran 1%9). Brawer (1980) has 
developed some useful composite definitions. Adult educa- 
tion is instruction 

. . .designed io meet the unique needs of adults who are 
beyond the age of compulsory school attendance and 
who have either completed or interrupted their formal 
education, h may be provided by school systems, col- 
leges, or other formal classes, correspondence study r 
radio, television, lectures, concerts, demonstrations, and 
counseling (Brawer 1980, p. 7). 

Continuing education overlaps with adult education in its 
emphasis on adults, on multiple and nontraditional forms of 
delivery, and on the combination of credit, noncredit, or 
continuing education unit offerings, and in its provision by 
many different agencies and institutions. It carries, how- 
ever, the implication of education for individuals "whose 
principal occupations are no longer as students, who seek 
learning as a means of developing one's potential or resolv- 
ing personal, institutional, or community problems'' (p. 8). 

Lifelong learning overlaps with continuing ediication, 
essentially referring to "activities undertaken by adults who 
have left the traditionally sequenced educational system and 
who are interested in upgrading skills or in personal devel- 
opment" (p. 10). As with adult and continuing education, 
the delivery systems for lifelong learning vary, and multiple 
credit and noncredit modes are involved. Lifelong learning 
is usually equated with a philosophical position "that views 
the whole of society as a learning society . . (p. 10), 

Often continuing education, adult education, and lifelong 
lcaf;ning are lumped together as community education. The 
definition of community education that has gained the most 
widespread acceptance (Brawer 1980; Cohen and Brawer 
1982) is one developed by Young, Fletcher, and Rue: 
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[Community vducation includesj courses and activities 
for credit or noncredit , formal classroom or nontradi- 
tional programs, land} cultural, recreational ojferings 
specifically designed to meet the needs of the surrounding 
community . . .[that use] school, college, or other 
facilities. Programming is determined with input from the 
community being served (1978, p. 4). 

It is extremely difficult to discern patterns in continuing 
education, adult education, lifelong learning, and commu- 
nity education. The scope of the enterprise can be appreci- 
ated to a certain extent through the examination of enroll- 
ment data for community education programs reported 
annually for each state and institution in the AACJC Com- 
munity, Junior, and Technical College Directory. Only 
noncredit enrollments are included, however, and it should 
be remembered that many institutions define continuing 
education to include credit enrollments. 

Because degree credit courses are funded at a higher, 
more consistent level than most of community education, 
the tendency is to classify as much as possible as degree 
credit, thus inflating those numbers at the expense of 
community education enrollment figures (Cohen and 
Braweri982,p. 258), 

In addition, AACJC cautions that beer ase of variations in 
program length and differing practices on registration and 
collection, different institutions report enrollment figures 
differently. The association reports, however, that noncre- 
dit enrollments grew from 3,259,972 in 1974^75 to 3,977,050 
in 197W^Oto4,088,5i3in 1980-^Kan increase between 
1979-«0and 198(V-81 of 2.8 percent. The total c/-^i//7 enroll- 
ment (head count) for the fall 1981 was 4,887,675, represent- 
ing only a 1 .27 percent increase over credit enroHmenls for 
the previous year (pp. 18-19) and suggesting that commu- 
nity education represents significant proportion of com- 
munity college activity. The total community education 
enrollment, however, 

. . . would far exceed the combined enrollment in the 
career certificate and collegiate degree programs if 
people enrolled in college credit classes hut without 
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Jegree aspirations wure classified instead as adult basic 
education students, enrollees in short courses offered in 
continuing education programs, and participants in 
community service activities (Cohen and Drawer 1982, 
p. 258). 



Youngs Fletcher, and Rue (1978) conducted a survey on 
behalf of the AACJC Center for Community Education to 
investigate community services and community education 
at community college-^. They tound strong support for the 
idea of community education from the 855 colleges respond- 
ing to their survey. They listed 23 possible types of services 
and asked respondents if they were provided through 
'^community services or the regular, continuing, or adult 
education programs of the colleges'' (p. 5). Their results are 
shown in table 2. It is clear that community colleges are 
providing large numbers of community services. 

A third strand in the literat irc on community service by 
community colleges focuses c n community-based educa- 
tion. An outgrowth of commur ity education, it is basically 
an attempt to emphasize comm^mity even more. Unlike 
community services or continuing education, there is 
usually no organizational unit in the community college 
responsible for community-based education because 
"community-based education . . . symbolizes an institu- 
tional value system ; it is not a series of courses, an approach 
to instruction, or a description of the location of services or 
activities" (Myran 1978a, p. I ). The basic values repre- 
sented by community-based education include the convic- 
tion that education can make a difference to all persons, that 
all have worth and potential, that education is a means of 
enriching lives and a recurring part of them. Community- 
based education requires a departure from total reliance on 
degree program ofllerings and a greater diversity of "pro- 
gramming, planning, organization, and delivery systems" 
(Myran 1978a, p. 5). 

Community-based education has been emphasized in the 
writings of Cohen ( 1977), Cohen and Associates (1975), 
Gleazer( 1974a, 1974b, 1980), Harlacher(I%9), Myran 
(1974, 1978a), Yarrington ( 1980), and Young, Fletcher, and 
Rue ( 1978), all of whom have been leaders in the develop- 
ment of community colleges. In 1%9, Cohen argued that 
community colleges should focus on community develop- 
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TABLE 2 

PROVISION OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
OFFERINGS 



Percent of 
855 Community/ 
Number of Colleges Junior Colleges 
Community Education Offering Providing Offering Pro>1dlng Offering 



oucsi icciurcrs or spcdKcra 






hiirP5»ii 


587 


68.6 


College literary facilities 


681 


79.6 


Help for business/industry to 




79.5 


identify educational needs 


680 


Outreach counseling center 


345 


40.4 


Public forums on local/state/ 






national problems 


521 


60.9 


Assistance in planning con- 




78.5 


ferences or workshops 


671 


Courses through television or 




43.4 


other media 


371 


Orientation of college staff to 




66.5 


community education 


569 


Dual enrollment and early 




71.7 


admission program 


613 


Expertise in testing, reading. 




57.4 


etc. 


491 


Cultural events 


695 


81.3 


Computer/technical facilities 


219 


25.6 



ment through active involvement in community planning 
and other activities that blend naturally into the learning 
activities of the college, Edmund Gleazer, president of the 
AACJC from 1958 to 1980, was a strong and influential 
advocate of community-based education. He asked: ''What 
is it that people in the communities want and need to which 
the college can respond in service?'' (1974a, p. 8); his 
response was to identify several kinds of community 
needs— career development, individual development, 
family development, and institutional development. ''Needs 
and services may be as different as communities are differ- 
ent. A community college . . . will define its community and 
seek to develop its human resources" (1974a, p. 9). 

Community-based education was given thrust as well 
through the establishment of COMBASE, a cooperative for 
the advancement of community-based postsecondary 
education. COMBASE provides an information center and 



In-plant training programs for 



business/industry 


6i0 


71.3 


Recreational facilities at no 






charge 


492 


57.5 


Job placement services for 






adults 


423 


49.5 


Credit outreach courses in 






prisons^ etc. 


428 


50.0 


Development of local per- 






forming arts group 


411 


48.1 


Programs for minorities and 






other interest groups 


653 


76.4 


Programs to upgrade job 






skills 


755 


88.3 


Programs in consumer train- 






ing 


599 


70.0 


Adult basic ctducation pro- 






grams 


573 


67.0 


Courses/services in health 






care 


671 


78.5 


Programs in family life 






planning 


504 


58.9 
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Source; Robert B. Young, Suzanne M. Fletcher, and Robert R. Rue, 
"Directions for the Future: An Analysis of the Community Services 
Dimensions of Community Colleges" (Washington, D.C.: AACJC; and 
Ann Arbor: Office of Community Education Research, University of 
Michigan-Ann Arbor; 1978), p. 9. 



a newsletter tor the dissemination of information on 
community-based education programs. 

Gilder and Rocha (1980) provide an interesting picture of 
the scope of community-based education. They report the 
results of a national survey conducted in 1978 by the 
Policies for Lifelong Education project of the AACJC, The 
purpose of the survey was to identify cooperative working 
relationships between community colleges and community 
groups. Only 173 colleges participated in the survey (about 
one-fifth of the respondents to the Young, Fletcher, and Rue 
survey of 1978), but those colleges identified more than 
10,000 cooperative arrangements that served over 1 .5 
million people. 

Gilder and Rocha divided their responses into ten major 
categories of cooperative agencies: local/state clubs and 
organizations, educational institutions, community groups, 
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county governments, private enterprise, municipalities/ 
local governments, occupational/vocalional, federal 
government, state/regional governments, and unions (p. 
12). They provided aggregate data on numbers ofarrange- 
r ?nts, numbers of persons served, and average number of 
. c;sons served. Local/state clubs and organizatipns, 
educational institutions, community groups, and county 
governments enjoyed the largest number of cooperative 
arrangements with community colleges, although there 
were many collaborative arrangements with other groups as 
well. The detailed information on table 3 helps to suggest 
the range and scope of community services in the commu- 
nity college. 

The table reveals that the collaboration of community 
colleges with other educational institutions, private enter- 
prise, state government, and labor unions involved primar- 
ily credit and noncredit courses, while agreements with 
local clubs and organizations most often involved only the 
use of facilities. The funding base for the courses came froin 
tuition and fees, while the colleges supported the costs of 
facilities for the collaborative arrangements with local 
clubs, organizations, and community groups. 

The average college is a tangible resource to other 
community providers; their emerging mission as the 
nexus for learning seems solidly established by present 
activities and services {G'Mtr^x\i^ Rocha 1980, p. 17). 

A fouith and related strand in the literature on community 
colleges goes beyond community-based education to the 
concept of community renewal. It is perhaps the most 
radical and forward-looking notion of community service. 

Alan Pifer, former president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, was an eariy advocate of community renewal, 
He argued that community action is the basis for social 
reconstruction and that the community college should 
provide leadership for community action. 

Vm going to make the outrageous suggestion that 
community colleges should start thinking about them- 
s e I ves fro ^ow on o n ly s e con d a rily as a sector of h ig her 
education and regard as their primary role community 
leadership (\914. p. 2}). \ 



Others also advocate the concept of community renewal as 
a mission for the community college: 

The time has come to look beyond the conception of 
extension service, community schools, community 
service, and community-based education which has 
presumed their ^oal to be responsiveness to the learner 
and the community. What is needed now is a goal that 
includes not just responsiveness to needs but leadership 
in the improvement of all aspects of community life. 
Beyond being community-based, our colleges must now 
aim at human and community renewal (Gollattscheck et 
al. 1976, p. 6). 

They go on to suggest that the community college should be 
committed to improvement in all aspects of community life 
and should move beyond age barriers, degree structures, 
and credentialism toward urban renewal, environmental 
renewal, political renewal, and even moral and spiritual 
renewal. 

Gleazer, an earlier advocate of community-based educa- 
tion, was arguing by 1980 that the community college should 
serve as the nexus of a community learning system, linking 
educational and cultural institutions, labor organizations, 
businesses and industry, public agencies, and civic organi- 
zations. 

One cannot, of course, obtain a sense of the scope or 
patterns and practice i community service defined as 
community renewal. Neithercan one properly assess 
whether community college activities in fact contribute to 
the "renewaP' of communities. At present, the emphasis on 
community renewal appears to be primarily rhetorical. 

But perhaps it is time to pause and ponder the rhetoric. 
Cohen and Brawer (1982) have asked and attempted to 
answer some important questions: ''What stimulated these 
calls for completely revised structures? What made these 
advocates so concerned with community building and 
noncaropus forms?" (p. 197). They suggest that the answer 
lies in the nature of political and fiscal support for commu- 
nity colleges. Community colleges depend entirely on public 
monies awarded in the political arena at both local and state 
levels. They must seek grass-roots support to compete with 
more prestigious universities. 
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TABLE 3 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 
IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(Percentage of 173 Respondents) 
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Type of organizaUon 
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Tax supported* 


94 


92 
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78 


Not tax supported* 
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5 


9 




20 


10 


Both* 
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Not reported 
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Fre<;ii«ncy of cooperation 












70 


Continuing 


27 


76 


65 


69 


78 


C)ccasional 


72 


21 


35 


27 


22 


30 


Not reported 
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3 




4 






Tvne of arrangement 












15 


Credit course* 


39 


26 


29 


15 


13 


Noncredit course* 


17 


24 


16 


42 


24 


18 


Community forum 
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3 


8 


4 


3 
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Other program 


22 


18 


24 


12 


41 


48 


Facilities only 


14 




15 


23 


16 
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29 


6 
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Not reported 
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Nature of arrangement 
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Joint sponsorship . 


53 


71 


59 


38 


44 


College sponsorship 
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24 


16 


27 


31 


18 


Community group sponsorship 


11 
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31 


8 


15 


Multiple sponsors 


4 




14 
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Not reported 
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4 
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Funding source 














Grant 


4 
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8 
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Tbition or fees 


46 


66 


36 


19 


38 


36 


College service 


35 


24 


30 


42 


37 


24 


Other source 


10 


8 


22 


35 


10 
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34 
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34 
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49 
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13 
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58 
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54 
\j 
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Community 
Groups 
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28 
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lABLE 3 (continued) 

cx)rvirvirNi'rv service programs and ACiivmES 

IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(Percentage of 873 Respondent:^) 
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Source: Jamison Gilder and Jessica Rocha, "10,000 CoopKinitivc 
Arrdngemcnis Serve 1.5 Million." Community and Junior CoUeye Journal 
(November 1980); lf>-17. 
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In the last few years, some sfate legislatures (which 
provide from one-third to one-half of rhe funds for commu- 
nity colleges) have shown an unwinir?<^ness to pay for 
certain activities and have reemphasized transfer and 
vocational education. This change has led to the extensive 
relabeling of activities and to shifts from noncredit to credit 
offerings- It is too soon to know, however, how much actual 
service activity has thus been eliminated.'^ 

Cohen (1977) and Cohen and Brawer (1982) have chai- 
lenged the '^noneducativc'* aspects of community renewal. 
Although Cohen supports the community orientation of 
community colleges (1969; Cohen and Associates 1975; 
Cohen and Brawer 1982), he has become increasingly 
critical of community service activities masked as education 
that bear credit but involve linking, brokering, and present- 
ing rather than teaching and learning. 

The real difference between college as a place of learning 
and community education as a concept is not betw^een 
serving youth and serving adults, not between academic 
and vocational programs, not between the serious and 
the recreational' // is between curriculum and presenta- 
tions {^1 .p. 2^"^), 

Cohen thinks community colleges ought to stay in the 
college business and concern themselves with learning and 
curriculum and grading and teaching. 

Any public agency ultimately can be supported only as 
lon^ as the public perceives its value. Each noneducative 
function may have a debilitating long-term effect, as it 
diffuses thi' college mission. The educative aspects of 
cory\munity edi^cation — its short courses, courses for 
institutionalized populations, and courses offered on job 
sitcs—^ire its strengths. Each time the colic k'cs act as 
social Welfare agencies or modern Chautauquas, they run 
the risk of reducing the support they must have if they are 
to Pursue their main purpose (Cohen and Brawer 1982, 
p. 282). 

hough it is related to the issue of public service, a discussion of the 
complex topic of cotnmuniiy college finance is beyond the scope of this 
pupcc See Brcncman iind Nelson 1981 . pp. !60-94. for an excellent 
discu'^sion of state and local finance of conr.uinity colleges and their 
service activities. 
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Despite this view, however, it seems likely that the trend 
toward closer relationships with community groups, more 
diversified activities, and a stronger service orientation is 
likely to continue in community colleges. Community 
colleges seek and are likely to play a pivotal role in meeting 
the production-related imperatives of a high-technology 
society. They are powerful models of community service for 
other colleges and universities. 

The community college is of course not the only institu- 
tion providing community service. Continuing education, 
adult education, lifelong learning programs, and a host of 
special services — conferences, seminars, technical assist 
ance, cultural and recreational events — are also provided by 
other colleges and universities, public and private. The 
extent or range of such activities does not appear to relate to 
the type of institution or the form of control, although public 
institutions appear to have more ''free" services and the 
amount of service varies to a considerable extent with the 
size of the institution- Some distinctions can be made, 
however, by the type of community being served by col- 
leges and universities. A special Hterature has developed 
around urban service and to a somewhat lesser extent 
around rural service. 



Service to Urban Communilies 

An institution located in an urban area and an urban institu- 
tion differ greatly, it has been argued. Many colleges and 
universities are located in urban areas, but there are many 
fewer urban institutions. M^yville (1980) defines urban 
institutions as "public service, community-oriented institu- 
tions" (p. I). While such institutions predate the I96()s, their 
current sense of urban responsibility v/as greatly influenced 
by the social upheavals in big cities during that period and 
by the social programs initiated by federal, state, and local 
governments in response. During the 1960s and 1970s, 
several urban problems gradually developed: urban blight, 
high unemployment, high crime, shortages of housing, 
inadequate educational facilities, inadequate medical 
facilities, and lack of effective urban planning (Mayville 
1980). Urban institutions have committed themselves to 
helping solve these urban problems as part of their service 
mission. 
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Urban institutions include public and private universities 
like the City University of New York (CUNY), Rochester. 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati; campuses of state systems 
located in urban areas like the University of Massachusetts- 
Boston or the University of lllinois-^Chicago Circle; public 
and private colleges like Point Park in Pittsburgh; and a h 
of community colleges like Miami-Dade Community 
College. The most visible and largest urban institutions are 
those constituting the Committee for Urban Program 
Universities, which had 31 major university members in 
1980. Additionally, two of the large national associations of 
higher education have specially organized their urban 
member institutions; the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU) has a network of 280 
such institutions across 38 states, and the National Associa- 
tion ofState Universities and Land Grant Colleges includes 
an urban division. AASCU 's Urban College and University 
Network publishes Connections, a monthly journal full of 
descriptions of actual programs and discussions of the 
special problems of urban services. 

Urban-service institutions serve their respective cities 
through educational, research, and direct service programs 
and through social probiem solving. They are concerned 
with the special needs of urban students, which often means 
students from lower socioeconomic and educationally 
disadvantaged backgrounds and from minority groups. The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1972) argued 
that to adequately serve such students, urban institutions 
had to develop special academic ipport programs and to 
spend more money on entry-' > el students. 

Many urban colleges and universities have followed the 
Carnegie Commission's recommendations, increasing their 
remedial programs and courses and developing a host of 
special programs (see, for example, Shroyer 1980 and 
especially volume 2, numbers 1 v-(\2 of Connections). 
Miami-Dade Community College, for example, has been 
described as "on the verge of achieving a breakthrough in 
pursuing quality in education without sacrificing open 
access" (Cross 1982-83, p. 12). Miami-Dade is a huge 
institution located in one of the nation's most troubled 
cities. It has an open admissions policy, and its diverse 
student body includes large black and Hispanic populations. 
According to Cross, Miami-Dade has combined comprehen- 
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sive curricular reform, a redefinition of faculty roles to 
encourage more atrcntion to advising and student develop- 
ment, and the use of technology to gencPcUe individualized 
assessments of progress for more than 400,(XX) students. 
The college sets standards, expects success, and has 
managed to obtain significant improvements from a large 
percentage of the student body. 

Berube (1978) argues, however, that serving the urban 
student means not only open adm- ^ons but also free 
tuition. He thinks CUNY's free ^ won, open-admissions 
policies during the late i960s and early 1970s were a noble 
experiment (both succumbed in the late 19705 to financial 
and political pressures) that a truly urban college should 
replicate. Berube argues further that existing colleges and 
universities do not match his vision of a truly urban college 
and that the federal government should intervene and 
establish a network of new urban colleges similar to the land 
grant institutions they created during the 1860s. (While his 
vision is perhaps overly ambitious, he nonetheless offers 
interesting perspectives on urban service.) 

Concern with the urban student has another aspect to it as 
well, that of relating to the urban community's personnel 
needs. Berube notes that urban universities generally train a 
large proportion of the 

hureaucratk manpower that operates (he city's vital 
origans: the teachers, police, social workers, and other 
sundry civil servants who determine the quality of city 
policies il97H. p. 13). 

To a certain extent , urban institutions control economic 
opportunity for urban residents by controlling access to city 
positions. For this reason, it is particularly important for the 
urban institution to be committed to serving all members of 
the urban community. 

Urban institutions are also concerned wiiM curriculum. 
They attempt to bring urbaii issues and perspectives into the 
curriculum of established professional schools like educa- 
tion or social work and the established disciplines like 
sociology and anthropology. Several hundred institutions 
have created special, multi-, or interdisciplinary units of 
urban studies or urban affairs. Such units suffer from low 
prestige on the academic pecking order, however, and many 
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h-vc questsonod the assumption that "urb;in" is unique and 
can be studied as such (Banfield 1970; Huber 1975)/ 

Ikyond issues of clienlelc and curriculum, however, 
urban institutions serve in more direct ways through social 
action research and social problem solving. Many urban 
centers and institutes were created in the 1960s and 1970s 
w ith the expHcit mission of community service. The Ford 
l-oundation gave millions over the last three decades to 
universities 

t{) cnconrd^e rvsean h on urban problems and to en- 
Vifura^e closer contact between university scholars and 
city decision makers so research results could be trans- 
lated into social action (Pendleton 1974, p. 2). 

Thr: federal department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) followed suit with the Urban Observatories 
Program, which provided a direct link between universities 
and city government and community agencies. 

The University of Delaware provides a good example of 
an academic and service unit. With help from the Ford 
F'oundation, the university created a Division of Urban 
Affairs in \ 96\ . The original emphasis of the division was on 
helping solve urban community problems. 

Unlike many other university units which started with 
such lofty goals and foundered as the academic commu- 
nity realized that it had taken on a load which it was not 
prepared to carry, the Delaware effort has flourished 
(Phillips 1977, p. 45). 

The University of Delaware was careful to recruit a faculty 
committed to public service, but the division began to offer 
academic programs as well. It is now a College of Urban 
Affairs and Public Policy offering masters and doctoral 
degrees in urban affairs and public administration. Faculty 
and students become involved in applied research and other 
scivice projects in close collaboration with community 
agencies through an urban agents program. Although they 
work with all kinds of local community groups, including 
governmental agencies, urban agents pay ^'special attention 

\See Bembe (1978. pp. 72-76) for a review and anaJysi:i of this debate. 



to those groups which would not ordinarily have access to 
the services of the university" (Phillips 1977, p. 46). They 
try to work with community groups so as to help them 
become organized and se!f~suflRcient. Although it has now 
expanded its focus to mclude service to state agencies and 
the state legislature, the college remains a model of urban 
community service. 

Other urban affairs programs and centers have not been 
as successful as Delaware's, and many disappeared when 
the Ford Foundation and the federal government stopped 
providing special support for them. They had set an impor- 
tant precedent, however, and the idea of urban service is by 
no means dead. Title XI of the I98G Amendments to the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 authorized a new program, 
the Urban Grant University Program. The purpose of this 
program, like Ford's and HUD's earlier efforts, is to 
encourage the application of university skills and knowledge 
to the solution of urban problems. The program authorizes 
the appropriation of escalating amounts of money ($50 
million in 1981 , $70 million in 1982, $80 million in 1983. $90 
million in 1984, and $100 million in 1985) to fund projects in 
which universities and local government agencies collabo- 
rate. The act defines urban communities as those with over 
500,000 population. While these monies have been author- 
ized, they have not yet been appropriated, so it remains to 
be seen how much will actually be spent on the Urban Cirant 
University Program. Still, congressional intent to support 
urban service is evident in this legislation. 

Thus, community service is big business. It is a major 
aspect of the community college, where it takes a variety of 
forms and has many relationships with the educational 
program. It has taken on a special meaning in urban Amer- 
ica, although it is by no means exclusive to urban institu- 
tions. In a service-oriented society, institutions of higher 
education remain actively involved. 
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SERVICE TO STATE AND LOCAL 
(iOVERNMENTS 



College and university service to state and iocai govern- 
ments involves some issues that are diflerent from those 
associated with community service: What is the appropriate 
relationship between the educational/scichtific and the 
political communities? What are the service responsibilities 
of public institutions toward the governmental entity— 
state, county, or municipal—that provides the major source 
of support? Can colleges and universities serve government 
without becoming servile? In what ways do colleges and 
universities differ from state and local government agencies, 
and what are their responsibilities toward them? Given that 
stale and local legislative bodies and executive agencies are 
usually involved with complex policy and social problems, 
wha. ire the responsibilities of colleges and universities for 
social problem solving? 

These questions and controversies are not new. They 
have been debated since the early days of the republic. As 
noted earlier, the land grant movement, including experi- 
ment stations and extension services, that evolved from 
I862 ihrough 1914 and the Wisconsin Idea of the early 1900s 
established powerful and long-lasting models of service to 
state and local government. Each involved different concep- 
tual formulations of the relationship between higher edu- 
cation and government and different answers to these 
questions. 

Since the late 1960s, the trend has been toward closer 
connections and stronger service relationships. Many have 
voiced concern for the consequences, however, fearing the 
politicization of colleges and universities and the loss of 
independence essential to fulfillment of the essentia! roles of 
teaching, objective inquiry, and social criticism. Despite 
these concerns, however, the amount of public service 
activity increased in all types of colleges and universities. 

Seven distinct types of services offered by colleges and 
universities to state and local governmental entities are 
identified in the literature: contract research, reference 
services, assistance in drafting legislation, testimony at 
heanngs, training sessions, seminars, and exchanges of 
personnel (Phillips 1977). In a study on land grant and state 
universities, the most common types of services included 
contract research, training sessions, and seminars (Phillips 
1977). The least common were exchanges of personnel, 
assistance in drafting legislation, and testimony at hearings. 
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It is probable that ;n other types of colleges and universities 
such specialized services are less common. 

This section examines the issues and questions related to 
service to government , first from the perspective of state 
governments and second from the perspective of colleges 
and universities/ It then describes patterns and practices 
and provide examples of services. 

State Government and Service 

In the federalist system of government fashioned by Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Jefferson, the states were given respon> 
sibiiity for the basic human needs of the American people — 
for education, health, recreation, transportation, culture, 
and security (Bebout 1972). Over the years and especially 
during the last four decades, the federal government, 
assigned to promote the general wellare, has used its taxing 
powers and its willingness to incur debt to provide extensive 
resources for and to become heavily involved in each of 
these areas. 

Even thoui^h the role of fedcrcd grants in finanein^^ state 
and ioecd expenditures has inereased greatly si nee the 
turn oj the eentury . . . state and loeal governments retain 
n erucial role in the poliey proeess. The increase in grants 
reflcds . . . the effort of the federal government to 
improve the quality of decisions made hy stote and local 
governments. . . . Even at the height of federal interven- 
tionist strategy, state and load governments still contin - 
ued to have the principal decision making role in the 
areas which thev traditionally dominate (Bebout 1972, 
p. 13). 

The philosophy of the '^new federalism" reaffirms the 
responsibilities of the states and shifts more of the burden of 
financing human services back to the states. 

vState governments have changed dramatically over the 
decades to meet the challenges of human service. 'The 
recent rates of growth of state and local government em- 

^Speciftc irealmenl of ihc relationship belwecn colleges and universities 
and county and municipal govern rrjcr.ts could not be found. Many studies, 
while focused primarily on state government, cover local government as 
well, and it is probable that many ofthe issues and problems are similar. 
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pU>\ mcnt have e xceeded those of both ihc federal govern- 
ment and the private sector" (Schneider and Swinton 1979, 
p. 12), Twenty states underwent "major" restructuring of 
their executive branches between 1965 and 197S(Garnett 
1979). Most states have increased the power of the execu- 
tive branch, giving governors more power over state policy 
and the distribution of resources. State legislatures have 
become better organized, with more efficient committee 
systems and larger staffs (Folger 1980), Stale agencies have 
become more professional. State administrators in 1974 as 
compared to 1964 had achieved higher educational levels, 
were more representative in terms of age, sex, and ethnic 
origins, had more pronounced urban backgrounds, and were 
more professional with a greater orientation toward policy 
management (Wright, Wagner, and McAnaw 1977). 

Despite these changes, however, state governments are 
very nearly overwhelmed by exceedingly complex prob- 
lems in all areas of human service. A deteriorating economic 
situation in many states simply compounds the difficulties of 
state governments and reduces new and vitally needed 
sources of state revenue. A current list of problems facing 
stale and local governments might include deteriorating 
transportation systems, environmental blight, scarcity of 
land and water resources, health care for the elderly and 
unemployed, decaying infrastructure in urban areas, and 
inadequate educational systems. 

The major case for college and university service to 
government from the perspective of government, then, is 
simply that the intellectual resources in colleges and univer- 
sities can be tapped to help solve these problems. Many 
elected and appointed officials would argue that, at least for 
public institutions, help with state and local problems 
should be a major responsibility of those institutions and 
that colleges and universities have an explicit obligation in 
return for the financial support given them (in most states, 
now the largest single item in the state budget). While 
politicians recognize that colleges and universities have 
other missions and responsibilities and are for the most part 
willing to treat them differently from other branches of 
government, they are impatient with images and attitudes 
reflecting the ivory tower. 

It should be noted, however, that very little empirical 
evidence exists on the attitudes of state officials toward 
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college and university service. While the situation has 
improved recently, very few studies are available. 

The Council of State Governments ( 1972), a voluntary 
organization of the states, expressed concern over the lack 
of strong and effective interaction between higher education 
and state govcrnmeni, noting, "As a rule, slate uaiversities 
are given low marks by officials in weighing their contribu- 
tions to the practical problems of [state] governance" (p. 4). 
They argued for serious efforts toward improvement on the 
part of colleges and universities and greater use of higher 
education by state government. 

While all governmental entities need help with solving 
problems and with policy (Bebout 1972), the literature 
suggests that differences are apparent by type of govern- 
menUil entity. The focus of the governor and the governor's 
office is usually on broad problems and issues of policy. 
Studies of economic developments and their impacts on the 
state and of trends in human service are in great demand and 
short supply. In many states (California and North Caro- 
lina, for example), the governor has developed a direct 
relationship with the public colleges and university for 
policy studies. 

State agencies most often require technical assistance, 
analyses of policy, and special help with training, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation. "Generally, governmental units are 
not able to afford the full range of technical personnel, 
necessary to develop new procedures for dealing with day- 
to-day problems" (Scott 1974, p. 22). Most technical advice 
is provided through sponsored research projects or through 
consultation. Murray (1975) listed the agencies in Illinois 
most directly involved with higher education through 
sponsored research, among them the Board of Higher 
Education, the Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, the Department of Labor, the Department of Public 
Aid, the Department of Transportation, the Department of 
Public Health, the Department of Children and Eamily 
Services, and the Department of Corrections (p. 239). A 
number of other agencies, boards, and commissions in 
Illinois had service relationships with colleges and universi- 
ties as well. It is likely that a similar list would apply in each 
of the 50 states. 

One of the rare empirical studies examined the relation- 
ship between stale government and higher education in 14 
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soul horn states usitig mailed questionnaires and inierviews 
i Henry 1*^6). The study inciiidcd the governor's office, the 
legislature, and 14 runctional areas covered by state agen- 
cies (environment, human resources, etc.). State officials 
turn to each other or to private consultants for professional 
consultation most of the time, but ' a remarkable 95 percent 
ot the officials have used or are using services of the aca- 
demic community occasionally' or 'often' " (Henry 1976, 
pp. !(.KVI01). Interestingly, state agencies in the South used 
training and educational services rather than udvice on 
policy, planning, procedures, or administration (p. 101 ). 
Few slate agencies had a formal policy regarding the 
services of colleges and universities. Half of the slate 
agencies responding felt that college and university services 
were adequate but could be improved, while another 25 
percent felt that universities were providing "the besi 
service that could be expected" {p. 101 ). When asked about 
their needs over the next five years (from 1975), state-level 
administrators said that they would need training and 
educational services, and help with environmental con- 
cerns, long-range planning, and growth policies for state 
government. 

State legislatures are concerned with foruiulating policy 
in human services and with decisions concerning allocation 
of resources. Often the debates and decisions involve trade- 
offs arnong the various human services. Slate legislators 
need policy analyses and "state of the art" studies from 
colleges and universities to help them identify alternatives 
and to assess the consequences o^ various options. The 
literature contains an extensive debate, however, on 
whether policy analyses can remain objective and support- 
ive to political decision making or whether the aaalyses 
themselves become politicized in the proCx^ss. Essentially, 
the debate is over the use of research results in policy 
making and over the value of policy research. Many in 
acadcmia argue that policy research and policy analysis 
cannot remain sufficiently objective and free from political 
influences and that diverting research in this direction in the 
long run will be counterproductive to the development of 
knov;ledae and of sound policy. ' 



'See .Schneider and Swinton (1979) tor a review of some ofthc limitations 
of policy analysis for state and local governments. 



F-eiler et al. ( 1975) studied the sources and uses of scien- 
tific and technical infornnation in state icgisialures and found 
thai legislators prefer to use information generated inier- 
nally by central or committee staff members rather than 
information generated by external sources. While Feller 
( 1979) advocates improved linkage mechanisms between 
higher education and government, he also believes that: 

The most ef)e(:tive lon^ term improvement in le^^islaiive 
cap abilities to analyze complex issues is likely to revolve 
around the development of internal legislative staff 
services, which, either by themselves or through their 
ability to communicate with the academic C(^mmunity and 
other research institutions, can provide information 
which is accessible, relevant, ana comprehensible lo 
state le is la tors. Unive rs it le s cann o t pro vide i h e s e 
services on a continuing' basis. It would be unfortunate if 
the move to expand the public service role of universities 
became a substitute for legislative reforms, or if the 
universities active in such settings did not recognize or 
accept the fact that their ''relative'^ role is likely to 
decrease over time (p. 149). 

Since 1975, state legislate . , have become more active in 
developing service relationships with colleges and universi- 
ties, and a variety of linkage mechanisms have been de- 
veloped. 

Higher Education and Service 

Dunng the last decade, colleges and universities of all types 
have shov/n a renewed interest in service to state and local 
governments. 

State universities have the longest tradition and the most 
extensive service relationships. The many professional 
schools in state universities have developed close working 
relationships with state, county, and municipal agencies 
over the years, and they continue to explore new opportuni- 
ties for applied research and service. Professional schools 
have always viewed socialization into public service as an 
important function. Countless institutes and centers with 
research and service missions have been established within 
professional schools (and even within arts and science 
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departments) to strcntUhcn contcicts with stale cuut local 
agencies, i-or proressiona! school faculty, public service is 
seen as quite a Icgitimaie activity, although in icceni years 
some have begun to decry the overly theoretical (orientation 
ol professional schools and the re:reat from concern with 
professional practice f l.ynlon 1982). 

Stale universities have also established many mullidisci- 
plinary. free-standing institutes and centers that are in- 
tended to focus research and service in areas of social and 
human need (the environment, urban planning, public 
policy, for example). Many of them are creations of the late 
sixties and seventies, however, and have limited resources 
and precarious futures. M: stale universities have also 
set up campus- or universi .vide ofTices of public service to 
help link the resources of the university with the needs of 
external agencies, hi some cases, they arc combined witti 
continuing education or extension units; in others ihey are 
entnely separate. 

State universities have taken to documenting their service 
activities and to calling niuie aUeniion to them as part of 
public relations campaigns, i\n' the .e institutions, service is 
Viol (^nly an important part of then missions bu: also an 
iiuportaul pal l of tiicir justification foi increased resources. 
( nla'i public mstiiuliuns ifoi exani[^le, four year colleges, 
teachers" colieges, ano c<nnnuiniiy colicgesj tollov. \\u: lead 

ute state umvei sitics. ctlthough the absence of extensrve 
uraduatc and research programs liiniis their ci^itributions in 
iuUit ^:u(ili av.U-U iL\C<i\^. u and ti auaug scl \ iLe:>. I hc\ 10\). 

c\\ haA c atlcmpied ic document tlien sei vice aclivi- 
lacs and lia^ e souidH greater ^ isibiht\ tor them in recent 
veai ■> 

It a.ppcai that independent colleges and uni\ crMties are 
at aa eager to expatai and lake ciedil for Iheii scrvwt. 
au»Mlfes, although tins subject is discussed little la tl'.e 
h[er<iiure. John Silber. president ol Boston l'nive:MlN . r\en 
claams that tl^eic :s iu> distinction betv\een puiMic and 
riMvatc colleges and nni'vcr Mites, o?il\ between pul)liciv and 
indcpcndends -upfU'ir ted itisiifutions ( in his \ iev< . 

;a >ni \\ ]K--'. ^ 'I insulin mn . sei v r *he pubhc thi tni^'h cviuc; 
M. ^[i hsrai v.h . af]d -o; )va' pi ovj r.Ui--. P{fblK. K supp' »i led 
•ii^:ii!i^i'Up-. wc M!!^Mdi/ed b\ lUc siair a d'.anu so. \k Inic 
ir/Ary-i luieMlh aippos h'd i ( i--! il u ; ■ I J ale pi r- alel\ Mlbs! 

^.!\a,^ s One ! i'a^i i i^' and inaii^. de^ 



not — agree with Silbcr to nole, however, that many faculty 
members in independent colleges and universities perform a 
variety of services for state and local governments through 
research contracts and consultation. Their institutions have 
found it increasingly convenient lo take credit for their 
actions. Such activity parallels the trend toward state 
support of the independent sector and a renewed interesf m 
the question of whether or not we can or will afford to 
maintain our current diversified system of higher education 
with many mdependent colleges and universities. 

So from the perspective ofcollegcs and universities, then, 
serviee to state and local governments is increasingly 
perceived as an important obligation, important as well ior 
the maintenance of a strong and viable resource base, 
Beyond this link, many protessionai schools and d e pa ri- 
me nls \"iC\K service relationships as important adjuncts to 
the academic program, providing opportunities foreduca- 
don and research for faculty members and studeiits alike. 
Most administrators and faculty men^bers would insist that 
service to state and local governments need not and should 
not conflict vviili the prunary obi igat ion s.foi' reaching, 
reseaicli. and scholarly mqun s and with traditions of 
indcf)endencc liom slate and local government. 

"1 lu: renewed inter est m scia icc to state and locai goN cf i: 
n)c!U.s 1^ letlocicd m the fact thai since 1972. live niajoi 
conferencev iiaAc been held on tlie subject at I he univt.isi 
ties of Illinois (IM"^:. I^>78), (ieiMgia ( l')74), ;tnd Califoi ma 
U974)and al SI ' \ V - Albany ( 197^0. While the Umversitv oi 
C ahfor nia conference was tor adnnnistr ators and tacul!\ 
meml-er: in that s \ sicm. the others broi:ghl together 
ri presentaOv es i'vom colleges and universities ihroughou( 
I lie count r\ . Papers and proceedings from these ctinfer- 
ences are an import ant source of in tor mat ion on de\elo[^inu 
attitudes l(»ward servue and on stale and insiitulional 
practices. 

Mucli of I lie I Iter, it lire on serviee to stale and loc:.d 
gt>vernmerns is descriptive ami anecdotal. Only a fev>> 
studies are hasei.l on infoi i]^atH>n Uom a numb'cr oi st.itcs 
and msOlutinas The lienry stuviv i 1 976? noUuj prevuiu , 
vsas sernin li i.i iIi.l! a galhef cd iniormalion froin stalt; 
olli'. lals as well .is col lego arul umversii\ re j cser\la: sv ■;^ 
That I cpoi t emf^hasi/ed the ^aniudes ol slate ollteials 
tov, ard a^:au;\'n{i:s aiid wariu d that aUnu(iinal and pro^a' 



diira! change^ wcf c needed tor improved service relation- 
ships. 

Bramiett (IV^74> also studied service to state government 
in southern staies- Noting that no single approach is best for 
providing service and that each state would have to develop 
a structure suitable to its unique needs, he nonetheless 
ottered a set of principles to guide decision making in this 
area: 

1 . Initiative rests with the university. 

2. Not all schools should participate. 

3. Iilaborate linkage systems are expensive and unstable. 

4. University commitment is essential. 

5. Some level of permanent funding is needed. 

6. Organi/ationul structure should fit the need. 

7- Just internal rewards are needed for service personnel. 
Competent leadership and personnel are required. 

9. Involvement solves the problem of coordination and 
orientation^ 

10- Political entanglements are avoidable in organi/cd 

service programs. 
1 1 . The potential lo influence public policy is cariicd. 
12- The best advertisenieni is good periormancc- 

A iatct work desenbes "representative*' approaches in 
sv)Uthern suites ( Bramletl 1976, pp, 5(^>i ). 

!n 197(\ lone Phillips, working under the sponsorsriip of 
the National Association of State Universities and L.and 
(iraui Colleges (NASULGC). surveyed service to sUite 
and local governments by NASULGC's members. 
(NASlJI.GC^s m^'mbers are among the largest institutions 
in l^ie country and have the most extensive service mis- 
sions,) 1 he survey consisted of interview s and mailed 
questionnaires. Respondents included 79 of 133 NASULGC 
members and represented 41 of the 50 states. Respondents 
provided information on organized university units es- 
tablished especially to provide advice to governmental 
agencies, organiVxM research institutes and centers whose 
%K:i'viiics related U) areas of major public mteresi, types of 
scr^ kes provided lo slate ami local governments, levels and 
t\pes of KovernfUenlal entities being sn vcd, and perceived 
bari UM sand nnpediments to coopcratra: reliitionships 
bctv^'cn stale nfH v^rMtics anti slate governments. (I tndings 



are reported throughout the foilowing section on patterns of 
service.) 

Worthley and Apfel ( 1978) also used questionnaires { 1 30 
officials in 32 states) and interviews (seven states) to com- 
pile a list of impediments and barriers to state government 
service. While barriers had been discussed in earlier litera- 
ture, theirs is the most complete list: 

• A lark oj conipatihilify hctwevn the more urgent needs 
of legislutons and exceutivesjor prdctical and applied 
solutions and the uniyersity norm of emphasis on basis 
research and theory building: 

• A reluctance on the par: of state officials to believe that 
universities are capable ofprovidif^^ meaningful 
assistanee and a rchu'tance on the part of universities 
to hclieyc that their contributions v^'/// he valued and 
implemented; 

• The lack of an effective information network for the 
identification of areas in which universities might he of 
assistance and an inability on the part of universities to 
identify and marshall a team of cpialified personnel 
within the response tinje required by government: 

• Diifu ulties with . . . [releasing facultyj to work on a 
particular project : 

• The segoiented nature of university orgafiization, 
which makes interdisciplinary research difficult: 

• A reluctance on the part of university faculty to he- 
come embroiled in the ''world of politics" based on the 
assumption that such involvement would violate their 
professional norms of objectivity and independence: 

• A faculty reward system that bases tenure and promo- 
tion on criteria that generally exch^de applied research 
(Old consulting with state government: 

• A lack of agreement on whether universities should 
work for state govcrnfnent as a service or for a reason- 
able consulting fee , as a tneans of supplementing 
fac tlty inconie or as a part of the public service 
ndssion of the university: 

• The lack of recognized publishing outlets for scholarly 
writings based on applied rescan h: 

• fhe conflict between the frequent need <)f government 
for ( (>nfidenti(ditv ofstuihes and res, Its and the values 
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of the university to generate and disseniinatc knowl- 
cd^e and to remain apolitieal; 

• A lack ofunderstandinii by academics and government 
officials of the environnwnts and procedures of the 
other; 

• The concern of i> over nment staff that university faculty 
mii^ht supplant them (pp. 6! 1-12). 

Worthley and Apfel also described, from the literature, 
several recent attempts to provide links between universi- 
ties and state government. Noting that "generalizations are 
difficult to draw due to the lack of systematic data on 
linkage attempts (especially evaluation studies) and on real 
differences in conditions among states" (pp. 615-16), they 
proceeded to make several observations that are similar to 
Bramlett's principles offered in 1974: involve both sides 
from the beginning; do not rush to formalize; expand the 
faculty reward systems; and develop dialogue (pp. 616-17). 

Patterns of Service to State and Local Governments 
The literature contains little information on patterns of 
service to state and local governments and reveals no 
preferences as to organizational approaches. Many have 
noted that tne ^^best solution" will vary with the specific 
traditions, structures, attitudes, and policy problems in each 
state (Bramlctt 1974; Phillips 1977; Worthley and Apfel 
1978). ^The most effective programs have one characteris- 
tic in common. They have been conceived to meet the 
unique political, social and technological needs of the areas 
they serve'' (Phillips 1977, p. 172). Most authors suggest, 
however, that some form of linkage between higher educa- 
tion and government is desirable Many states have created 
a formal "linkage entity" attached to the legislature or the 
governor's office . Many institutions of higher education, 
particularly the state universities, have created some 
organizational unit or specific mechanism to monitor and 
coordinate governmental service activities, even though 
many of these units do not have management responsibility 
for the activities. This approach appears to be consistent 
with preferences exprep,sed at the state level. In the Henry 
stu({y (1^76), 60 percent of state officials suggested that 
universities ougru to create a ''nerve center" staffed and 
funded specifically to aid state government (p. 102). 



Seventy-nine institutions responding to the Phillips 
survey ( 1977) had a formal unit whose major purpose was lo 
match up ^university expertise with governments' need to 
know'* (p. 18). The most common approach was a technical 
services unit within an organized research institute or 
center, an '^Institute of Government," for example. This 
institute would conduct research on state and local prob- 
lems, while the technical services unit would provide 
linkages and short-term applied research. A few universities 
did not have a separate technical assistance unit but as- 
signed the service function to the institute or center. A few 
others had both research institutes and technical assistance 
centers but treated them administratively as separate 
entities. Most of the technical assistance units were created 
during the 1970s. The units had widely different levels of 
available resources— annual budgets from $10,000 to well 
over $1 million— and staff size— from 1 V?t to 350 staff 
members. Most units, however, were quite small and had 
precarious funding (Phillips i977). 

While the literature is light on information concerning 
patterns, it is long on examples of specific practices. The 
following examples of statewide units, sysiemwide mecha- 
nisms, centralized campus-based programs, and decenlral- 
i/cU approaches were selected from the titei aiurc as exem- 
plary rather than representative. 

Exemplary Approaches 
suite wide 

The state of Florida and the statewide University System of 
Florida have developed a program known as STAR, Service 
Through Application of Research (Bramlett 1976; State 
University %stem 1982). 

The purpose of STAR is to encourage and enable state 
Universities and community colleges to undertake specific 
kinds of research that are related to important public 
problems, particularly those problems that are of con- 
cern to state and local go^'ernment and their agencies 
(State University System 1982, p. I). 

In the mid-1970s, the Research Priorities Advisory 
Committee, composed of legislative, gubernatorial, and 
university representatives, established statewide research 
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priorities (Bramlctt 1976). The priorities were broadly based 
and included such areas as natural resources and environ- 
menial management^ social and rehabilitative services, and 
personnel and employment. The STAR program was 
created, given a direct state appropriation, and assigned to 
the SUS (State University System) Institute of Government 
for administration. 

Each year the Institute of Government asks governmen- 
tal entities lo identiry and describe significant problems and 
research needs relative to their particular area of concern. 
The institute circulates the lists of problems and research 
needs throughout the state university and community 
college system, and faculty researchers respond with 
specific project proposals and requests for funding. Each of 
the research projects must be a ''cooperative endeavor 
involving a state university or community college, a unit of 
state or local government, and the SUS Institute of Govern- 
ment" (State University System 1982, p. I). 

The governmental agency and a special panel of readers 
review and evaluate proposals. A list of approved projects is 
developed and funded as part of the STAR piogram. In 
1982, four projects were funded in the area of governmental 
operation, four in the area of natural resources and environ 
mental management, six in the area of the economy and 
economic development, two in education, and one in crime 
control. The average project budget was $25,000; the total 
allocation for Jl projects in 1982 was $461 ,600 (State 
University System 1982, pp. 2-5). 

The House of Representatives in Pennsylvania has 
established LORL, the Legislative Office of Research 
Liaison. LORL links the legislature, primarily the House 
but on occasion the Senate as well, with a number of 
cooperating universities — Pennsylvania State University, 
the University of Pittsburgh, Temple, Lincoln, Drexel, and 
the University of Pennsylvania (Feller 1979). A small core 
staff in the state capital whose salaries are paid by the 
House of Representatives is supplemented by faculty 
members contributed by the cooperating universities on a 
rotating basis. In addition, eacn university identifies a 
faculty member or administrator to serve as the liaison 
person on th(" campus. Inquiries are routed to and from 
LORL through the liaisons on each campus, and responses 
from more than one university to a single request are routed 
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through LORL for "translation" and compilation as neces- 
sary. Most inquiries can be answered quickly and faculty 
members donate their time, but the occasional project that 
requires longer-term research is funded through LORL.'' 
LOR!., has served as a model for many other states. 

System wide 

The U ni versity of California established a sy stemwidc office 
of university public service in the mid-1970s to help coordi- 
nate efforts to fulfill the university's service mission. The 
office first identified the stale governmental sources of 
policy research and technical assistance and initiated a 
series of briefings with the heads of state-level units. It also 
convened an all-university faculty conference in 1974 on 
applied and public service research (Jones 1979), which 
reaffirmed the service mission and called for more carefully 
delineated policies and procedures. The president of the 
university then designated an individual on each of the nine 
university campuses to serve as the point of access to 
university resources for that campus and as part of a 
universitywide network, coordinated by the systemwide 
office. In 1975, the university began a new initiative to 
provide an incentive for faculty research on state policy 
problems. The California Policy Seminar (Institute of 
Governmental Studies 1982) is a University of Californiay 
state government program that seeks to match the state 
government's needs with universities' research capabilities 
by sponsoring faculty research projects. 

The seminar is chaired by the president of the university: 
the 1 7 members include the governor, the speaker of the 
Assembly, the president pro tempore of the Senate, and 
appointees from executive branches of government, the 
Assembly, the Senate, university faculty, and students. 
Another 13 associate members also participate. 

During its first years, all projects were for two years, and 
SIX new projects were funded each year. In 1982, however, 
the seminar decided to reduce the number of two-year 
projects to four and to sponsor a number of short-term 
projects as well. Members also changed the process for 

^"Another pro^zram. JM'.NN .Jinks ihc rnnlticampus IVnnsylvania 
Slate University system with other units of state government, primarily 
state agencies. 
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selecting projects. The directors of the Assembly and 
Senate offices of research and the governor's Office of 
Planning and Research identified the major issues for 
California in the next five years. From that list of issues, the 
seminar formulated ten questions, including the following 
five: 

/ . Assuming that no additional money is available, how 
shoidd the public education system be changed to 
reduce school dropouts and increase (he number of 
youth who either Jl^o on to college or become em- 
ployed? ^ 

2. Should we cSipandor contract the responsibilities of 
counties, citiei^, and special districts, ^'ivin^' local 
governments nujre/less taxing authority, more/less 
control over various service functions? If we do 
nothing, what is the likely future of local government? 

3. Consider the state\\ economic development and role in 
international trade. 

4. Are there new ways to think about taxation in Califor- 
nia? 

5. How should the state deal with the often antiquated 
highway and personal transit systems'^ (Institute of 
Governmental Studies 1982, p. 4). 

I 'acuity members develop specific research projects to 
answer the questions and submit them for possible funding. 
During 1982, the research budget for the seminar was 
$340,500, while the administrative/dissemination/ 
publication budget totaled another $100,000 (p. 17). 

The University of Tennessee, a multicampus university 
system, has a systemwide Institute of Public Service (IPS) 
(Bramlett 1976; Phillips 1977). The institute includes several 
service units, among them the Municipal Technical Advi- 
sory Service, the County Technical Advisory Service, the 
Center for Government Training, the Environment Center, 
and the Transportation Center. The institute's mandate is 
"to coordinate and promote the University's assistance 
efi'orts for cities, counties, state government, business and 
industry (Phillips 1977. p. 32). It has regional offices 
throughout the state and comprehensive responsibilities in 
the area of public service. 

Inmding for IPS comes from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing direct state appropriations, federal grants, and appropri- 
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ations from county and municipal governmetits. The budget 
totals several million dollars annually, and some years have 
seen funding problems. However: 

the coordinated approach taken by the University of 
Tennessee is really unequalled hy any other university. 
While a few other state and land-^rant universities are 
spending roughly the equivalent amount of money for a 
wide range of government public service activities, none 
have coordinated their efforts under one umhrei'a to the 
extent achieved hy IPS (Phillips 1977, pp. 35-36). 

The California and Tennessee examples represent central- 
ized, systemwide approaches. Although Illinois and Wis- 
consin have multicampus ur/'^ersity systems, their ap- 
proach to service to state government is decentralized. Both 
provide interesting examples of positive decisions in favor 
of decentralization. 

In 1972, the Institute of Government and Public Affairs at 
the University of Illinois sponsored a national conference 
on public service to explore the problems and possibilities 
for the university\s involvement with state and local govern- 
ment (Gove 1979: Gove and Stewart 1972). In 1973, the 
institute sponsored a local conference to address the 
question of whether it should serve as the principal conduit 
for research and other services to state government, and a 
self-study of existing relationships and contracts. The 
president of the university established the Committee on 
State-University Relations, consisting of faculty members 
and administrators from all campuses and the medical 
school. The committee was charged with examining existing 
relations ' Vith a view toward seeking ways to improve the 
academic contribution toward solution of the State's 
problems" (Gove 1979, pp. 74-75). After a year of study, 
the committee and the university decided that existing 
, esearch contracts and other forms of involvement such as 
conferences, seminars, and colloquia, service on boards and 
commissions, and student internships were proving sati.s- 
factory to all concerned and should continue unimpeded. 
The Institute of Government and Public Affairs did not need 
to take responsibility for service relationships, and no other 
centralized unit was needed. The committee did make a 
number of specific recommendations, however, related to 
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compensation policies, evaluation, internships, exchanges, 
and the like that were intended to help strengthen relation- 
ships with state government. T!.e committee also recom- 
mended thai it become an ongoing committee to serv6 as a 
clearinghouse for requests from state officials lacking direct 
contacts within the university and to continue to examine 
the university's policy and practices in this area. 

The University of Wisconsin also favors decentralization. 
Penniman (1979) notes the strong tradition toward service in 
Wisconsin and the fact that there has never been a period 
without research, technical assistance, and/or consulting 
between faculty members and state officials. The most 
common vehicle for providing service is a very large 
extension program, but the professional schools and many 
other units are involved as well. For the most part, individ- 
ual faculty members are contacted directly, but the graduate 
school, deans, directors of centers and institutes, and the 
chancellor all provide referrals to individual faculty mem- 
bers when needed. FVnniman argues that the ''university 
needs a reference structure thai will help identify contacts, 
but a single unit may impede rather than assist" (p. 55). 

Campuswide 

The University of Georgia is a statewide system of higher 
education with 3 1 campuses under one Board of Regents. A 
board-approved policy statement makes each institution 
responsible for public service, and service activities are 
organized differently on the various campuses. One large 
unit on the University of Georgia-Athens campus, how- 
ever, provides the bulk of state government service 
(Bramlett 1976). The Institute of Government encompasses 
continuing education, technical assii. lance, and research 
services for all branches of government. Its activities 
include a wide range of services — staff development; 
programs and research projects in public safety, transporta- 
tion, consumer protection, natural resources, legal assist- 
ance, and agricultural marketing; and educational television 
coverage of state legislative sessions. Many of the service 
projects and activities are provided at no cost to the state 
agency by postsecondary service units that are state and/or 
federally funded for such purposes. If teaching faculty are 
used, the state agency may be required to reimburse the 
institution for any substantial amount of faculty time 
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devoted to the project. Overhead or indirect costs are quite 
often waived or at least reduced for state agencies. 

Thus, a great deal of activity attests to the many different 
arrangements that can be made for providing service to state 
governments. Worthley and ApfePs observation (1978) 
continues to be true that little systematic data and even less 
evaluation information on links with state government are 
available, although many systems of higher education and 
many institutions have examined their own services to state 
government. As colleges and universities become more 
concerned with the ability of their states to provide needed 
resources, they are likely to continue to emphasize the 
service dimension. 
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SERVICE TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



Colleges and universities serve the business and industrial 
community, according to the more rhetorical definition of 
service, by producing graduates with the intellectual and 
technical skills necessary to become productive members of 
the work force. Using a more specific definition of public 
service, colleges and universities provide service through: 

• The p. vision of credit and noncredit programs de- 
signeo to ir^^t specific needs for education and training 
of employee groups (e.g., insurance brokers, bankers, 
real ^state agents). These programs are offered through 
continuing education and other academic units of 
colleges and universities and are usually made available 
at convenient hours and in accessible locations. 

• The consulting of faculty members who help design and / 
leach in the training programs offered by businesses j 
and industries for their own employees. Many have / 
called this the shadow educational system because of 

its size and rapid giowth (Lusterman 1977). 
« The consulting of faculty members who woi k on 
specific projects like testing materials and developing 
new accounting systems. Occasionally, special ar- 
rangements for leaves and sabbaticals allow faculty . 
members to spend significant blocks of time at indus- 
trial sites. 

• The scientific inquiry and i esearch of faculty members 
and graduate students, which produces new knowledge 
that can be translated into new technologies, new 
products, and improved business practices. In most 
cases, such service is an mplanned by-product of 
ongoing basic research and instructional programs^ 
while in others it results from specially develop^^d 
projects, programs, and relationships. 

While relationships between higher education and the 
business and industrial communities involving planned 
research have a long history, this form of public service also 
represents an exciting new area of interest and activity. The 
primary actors have been the major public and private 
universities (represented by member institutions of the 
American Association of Universities). Other universities 
and other types of institutions have been watching the 
development of closer connections with business and 



industry, however, and greater involvement with such 
forms of public service can be anticipated in the future. 

Planned research partnerships benefit business and 
industry because they Ciiniead to new technological innova- 
tions and allow the development of new products and other 
commercial opportunities. They benefit universities be- 
cause they bring in new resources to support basic and 
applied research. They have been heralded as public service 
according to the following logic, The social benefits of a 
more productive business and industrial sector include a 
stronger economy, increased employment, and a higher 
standard of living. A more productive business sector can 
be achieved by the more expeditious transfer of nev-' 
scientific and technical knowledge from universitie , io 
business and industry. The scientific and technical knowl- 
edge produced in universities, whether public or private, is 
made possible by public support from federal and state 
sources. Therefore, the university has the social responsi- 
bility to help business and industry through the transfer of 
technology and the application of research results • Bok 
l982;Giamatti 1981), 

This logic is not universally accepted, however. Relation- 
ships with business and industry have been criticized, also 
in the name of the public interest (Noble and Plund 1980). 
1-ven when stronger relationships are advocated, there is 
widespread recognition that partnerships with business and 
industry involve inherent dangers to basic academic values 
and raise difficult questions of policy and procedure. 

1 his chapter provides an overview of the issues and 
controversies, summarizing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of cooperative research relationships. It also describes 
the various types of relationships between universities and 
industry and discusses several of the policy and procedural 
provisit)ns that are considered important to safeguard 
academic interests. Finally, it includes several specific 
examples of current partnerships. 

The Context for Partnership 

The debate over the appropriate research and service 
relationships between universities and the business and 
industrial secto- involves larger issues and trends in the 
economy, in ^cience, in research and development, and in 
the process of innovation. It also raises questions about the 
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;-■"!; / \ //;^/ s ? . ^^'j //if' ;ni(!\ ; ft hu ^i' rr sc^jn.^i ■■' l^nn: 
[ = r<>'nr!UV ii>\'! rh . Uh /it r'/lrrdU, )/i i)f tt ; 

' h 'imi lit \ rif^?'/'u .ni li iidsni' u- iirv. ;ir>(.t irripfin cu 

'■v^;^' /-/ti/^, }^r>>. t .> \r,\ , cv//^/ prt/iiuct:-- . . . . /t ^ t;/: •nip.i>r{{in{ 
</. i,'/r'/ . //j) s • ^ ^. \ [fjnnvi.iiKui .'V nuidc j)fn\\i'li' h\ ihi 

r^r-r ^- < "'/ra;- ^ 'in;^ mUc \ i Sfnilh c. , p 

■ ! aa! ish las ia ! i ' ni ! !i V, a !i ill i:aua I (■t;u(ii.:nc v li ^ a tn \a.a 

; ;a I'"- !n[ tiirL-cf tvalp. hulr^ir \' Mippor l loi research aiio 

■ !■;. '■. L'lv-'pnu.ai! !:i i\u\\ ci '-t! t-^ - j-^rt.'Vr appri^xunatcly 7 pc^xent 
' j iK.a \cat in o>ns^anUh)!laI■^ hcU\a.a.:n iV Mand i97^>and H 

.„ -..-^-^.ii^^b— ■ i nrr,,t;fi! in constant ^i(^!iar-- haiwccn 197^; and 1 980 ( NatuM- 

zs^^^y--:Q ScianLO hv>iindafK>n i^^S2, p, 1 ). Although 'I must he remcin- 

11'""^ \, h-a: a-d lhal uKlusWaid suppaaa \\m university research and 

, i ikav ciopinent represents .af!!> a sma.ll portitn\ of the rescarv h 

: ntisiiv.:! m most iinn ersides,. i( is hkeiv toeonliniie to gn>\^ 
uui fr» ht:c(>nu: rnnia.: Mundu. afil. 

Seurie. hov/c s cr. lake a difieren'^ vaev, on the nuMUs of this 
..t liahoraJaon Nobie and ['fund ( l98d) argne that !U"iiversity' 
mdas V eonneetiv)ns nose a threat to university autonomy 
and naacpendence "at a tune wtien vvc need to rethink 
nindamentaj] V i[:e central econonnc and p-a'^icai questions 
< )l rnodern mdustr> and dernoera.cy" (p. 2 . r They als(> see 
a ihieat ti^ the principles of science and research in the 

ethically murky world of dual alliance to science and to 
ni of]t" <p. 2:^2!. In then \ iev. , big business is ct^-opimg the 
lanis ersiiy. ihfuugh research contracts and other forms of 
support, to jom ui its long-standing campaign against 
uc'vernment regulation. They see discussK)ns of innovation, 
technology transter,, and most ( enilva risk, as acadernjc 
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iMnaliy. ihcv sec ihc ['•;in*-roi'maih>n 'P'i'^'^ public 
scctof social rcsDiirce inio ;t pnv;itc-SL\'l(>? nrcservt.: ., \m[\\ 
htllc public scnitiirv ^5 iicc(?U()t:tbiliU- o\iM i;s use Dt'ilu.: 
I;rv-iliiy"' (j'), l"^'!). 

Although mosi i^hsri \ cr\ ihc C5id do []os ;uircc v-^itn 
N<.)blf ;!,nci I^birub \\\c\ do acknowlodge ihat fuanv diflicui; 
issues and fu obiems arc raised by luiivcrsil y-industi"\' 
research relale..)nship'. (Hac! 1980: Hok m2: Brodsky. 
KauCrnan. and ](H^ker VM), f-usleld iMHO: Kicter 
Latkcr 1977; [^ragcr and ( M>)enn l^^SO; Rosen/wcig 
Roy |^^72). MtKt serious iv th^: pohrntia! for conflict v- iin 
university's basic obligations ie^ NchiolarK inqtiif \ . rese ifv. ! 
feachuu:. and cr;t:;;ivri :ind the r-';t'r,f 'hn-'\ \ ■ ih-,- 

liaJ.ia. adcFii. e oj hii^liCi' l ^juca! i^ri . lM'=\C! /'.. "^ ■ ^.S)i::;i.- v ' , 
cerlaui e complex pfoblcfr^s lire rehUed Xo secri.;v v jf-? re- 
search, faculty and even institutional ct>nfliL:s of iuieirsf 
poiic'>- {'e^arriuu; p*;' ^.oi: ;, ;uk1 the rij:.-ht to intellectual 

propr- : ^ 

These probkahs ha'^'e becfi discussed cXita"isi\'ely uv^t 
!as{ several veaj ^ Spcjal eofruins^ion-. a!^(.i sUidy i^r* Hip--, 
have been established, the Nali*./nal (. (uurnjssion on Kr 
search estab!isne<.i in and sptnv>ored h';> a vai ict> oi 
t>rgani/ations, including the Amcf ican Coiineil on I:du'. ;; 
i!on. the Anvjnca.n Councii ol Learned Societies, the 
Asse? ' uion of American Universities, and the Nauonal 
Acadea . nf Sciences; the Husmess"-l ii,<^hcr fujucati^ui 
b'orufTi est .'i 1)1) shed ui 197H by the American (^)uncii on 
bAiuealion: and the Comniiltce '^n ( y*avef nnrient indust r y 
Rehitie>nships created by >'he National Academy of Scr 
cnccs, The issues have been debated at (he annual mcetuif 
o\ several scientific professional associations, includ:nu ihr 
American Pliysical vSociely. the American Chem.ical Suva 
e I y , a n d I h e N a 1 1 o n a 1 A c ad e m y of b. ng i n e e r i n g M a n v 
conferences and sympi>s!a during the last three years h.a'.s 
attracted lar^.e numbers of univcsity administrarors and 
faculty members (for example, "Ccx^pcrati ve Research 
iMechanisms for Synergistic interaction'' sponsored bv Ml 
and the Natr.snal Sctence f-'oundation m 1080, 'Succ^'ssful 
McRiels of i iniversity^ Industry Collaboration on Reseaach^ 
sponsored by the American Association for the Advance 
mcnt of Science m 1981. "'Science, b'ducanon, and Indu^ 
Uy: A Joint J!ndeav(u^^ sponsored by the American Socie'; 
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!oi i ngmccrmg ['chi',:a!u)n m 1981 . "O.n the I. aw Reconcile 
ihc Interests of the Piibiic, Academe, antl Industry 
sponsored by the Association oi ' '^c Ha^" of the City of New 
Yovk in 198?., a.nd ■'Part!iers in the Research Rnterprv e: A 
Najiona) Conference en Universiu-C^.^rporate Re hit ions in 
Science and 1s;chno)(\uv at the University of Pennsylvania 
in IV82). 

WlvAl has enierge».l 's <\ genera!, although by no mcaris 
liniversal, consensus concerning the advantages and the 
disadvantages cf cooperative research relationships be- 
iNveen higher education and the business and industrial 
C(>rnnuinity and a broad dehneation of roles and responsibil- 
ities (»t i]ni\ ersities. the ca^rporatc sectui . and the federal 

[<nscn/v^ eig, in a rn<.'rc recv, > sajd> uf tiie issues^ \^)t>2f. 
pointed (Mil additK>nal aib. ant ages. He noted that partner- 
s!iips with business and industry alkn^■ universities to 
diversify sources of support and reduce dependence on the 
tederai gtu'ernnieni. 1 he quality of scentihc instriimentJi- 
hon in univ ei sity laboratories dtn:s not match that in 
industrial [alH>ra.tones. and access \o niodern equipnu.nt is 
an imp(>rtant benefit. He advocates closer relationships 
because he considers the a.dvanfages outweigh the 
(iisadv itnfages. 

Mie presideuts o! nia/jOr universities { Hok 1VS2; ( iiamatti 
P>XI : Pajaro Dunes Conteicni c ]'}H2}. the National Com- 
rnissiem on Research i 1980). the Busmess-^l-figher Fidueation 
Por urrL n"ian\' heads ot businesses and intiustiies. and 
ofhciaJs in the federal government (David 1982: Kiefer 1980; 
:a\\{) advoeate 'dosct relationships. I^iey do st) in the name 
^.'if nicrt-a-cd resr>urces and in tht;- iic "est (>f public service 
and M^:ial i espon^ d'^ilities 

I h-ru <■ (I !^niyrfM[\ shnuUi j) f\ . t'flv purstu. tlw.r - n^p^fr 
n^nHir-^ hnfli h>r it- ^inJcr<\\ [ Hf\(U)H ilUSC r\-rr\ 

if}ui(i(fi(ffi (h.r,: ■ ■ : >^n fHihIu wipfu)! ! slinnid mo^^ 
rirc (I re sifniiMhiHtv In r/er .\^i< icir' \ u-i'ifinidh' fK'cds 
('l^.)k !98?., p, 

r onns of Partnershin 

\cct>rdun: to Ikicr. 

i r 'iiMiltitiM (ind thi^ ('.\ ^ htnmc < jf 'm-t r!>l, ' (■ . e . ii^i ifuiu\tri(il 




nictnhcr spvrtdin'^, u suunyicr or sahhdticdl in in(hL\(r\ } (ire 
rhc i7u;s! direct M'uy.s of linking: c'^Klcfnic and indiistriui 
ti'scarch. I'hcv arc prohid)!}- (dsa itir f?insf -'/Jccfivc 
mran"^ <)[ t ran sfcrriny: kiunvlcd in' hcfwa ■ ' h r n •/< > ,s ' r / / > r.v 
{ jV77, p. Vy, 

Pragcr and Omenn (. l^^HO). af a\^■:n^ fVuFn !^aci \ descriptiins 
of the mechanisms th;U c^in encourage closer CDllahoration 
a n d fro ni R o y 1 197 2 , m i m mm / c \ h e t. y pe s of \ ' o r s i 1 v'.' 
indust^-v "'■:!cinor.v ( ^cc tabic ^^ T-'-ry aiiiiK llril 

. . . a spc( tnmi of uuivc's}t\-industr\ if-.'cvrn !-i*n\ 

(ind rchitiofislups is pf' \ •ii^lc dvpcrdin\yt}n tlu \yo(ilA i''?;/ 
I )l,'jrc[ \ of llw rvspcctivi' ori^iuuriitiofis and their 
,'fr ii'i/(t'>fuii > hnriU-!rri'-:fi( '^ He Irviuit fncti'r'- ifu hhi. . d-< 
sirr. structure, and profitid^ility <[! the indus try. Ou 

-v/c' /'»'s fuesi.ness. and th,e pruijre.s.sivetiess of its 
research fyr(f i:ran; : arid tlie (vpe. si:j\ and financial ' 
id dhe univcr.siiw iht relcaivc size an.d stature nf its 
'^eirni. <■ arul eni^itieerif'i' [n'ni:rants , and the orientaln^ri i.if 

r ('search and resenreh.ers . fi.xteraal tat't(n's snelt as 
•ee'.na'iijyhtii prrxnndr:. the hn-iUiint of universin idinnini /// 
Ar\ \n<ius(ri{d jufsitiifr. \ , (Uidi rniy.ni'ion. oi universal 
faeidiy /«■' industry fuui \'iec 'cr^^u nuiy iu; vei v infhieniiai 
(pjager an(! f)mcnn 198(1. p, >S1). 

( \)rpnratc uHrihuitoiis to iiniM'! * itic^, the first type oi 
lelationship on Imager and Ornenn's list, represenl a. form o( 
philanthropv ihiH is diHerent from suppori i>{ research and 
development and is intended to he of direct benefit tn'fhe 
IKirticiilar corporation liven though it represents only a 
small sh:!! <• of ^ ollege and university budgets, corporate 
philanlhiopv p!a\ \ impoilant I'ole in ensuring academu. 
ouality :Mui Lnder pinning th. ilo'crs'ity and^ aadependenee oi 
highe: ::d'-catu>n'" (S'snth c. i9S2b, p. Appro\irn;itel\ 
perc nt ot loiP'Hv i.^ ciailri but ions to colleges and i. r;; .ersi- 
tie^ u'c direcicd 'c nport nf graduate students .Smith 

19S1M'L considered particularly important in an era oi 
demograph" dechne and declining federal aid for gradu;:tc 
stiidt.nts. White the monetary vai jc of corporate contribu^ 
^;o^^^ In in^poruipt. it should also be nolal that 

(I straetured prayranj (f ccaa'aliona! snf>r<irt - yes 
t'.^ ■ irate and maintain desirahh- rrhjt'onshtins hi'i'-\ eeti 
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) AcquaintaiKX' 
V. \\\\ ilic inarkc!" 
phicc and procc\ 
o[ innov adon 

ticinai I'Jchr.K'ai 
anu r^h\^ica' i^-- 

V f-.nrictiincni t,M 
ihe ciin'iciii un. 

r Income tVorn pal 
cnt liccnNi,"-. 

'V AildHinnal 
sources (^t hifn.!- 
?rir I L'sea.fcti 

^. I .CNs papri ork 
.LH'.i adniintsli-a- 
\\\'-:. hunicns 
ctHiipatcd io tJr 
rcct govcrnmcni 
friuling 

7. l-.nhancLd [MtlMic 
ct L'diSdity l"or 
sciAic: In \<K.w^\ 



Infiihstiuii of un 
lettered ehiaiec o\ 

.^j'"- p. .lion lor 
to:"-.' applied and 
deveiopnuT,! fM o- 

: ranis 

universiiy re- 
^ >ui\:es toi" pn- 
.^'■^ hencf'il 
f\>;:ii)/ation ol" 
opinion tW' speeiai 
iritercsl groups 
■:xM-^'A iirnversi- 



Roics and 
ResponsibiSities of 
Uh' Partners 

5 i 'f!\;U"on of dic 
ac;\dcrnie envi- 
ronment 

Development of a 
oojierativo re- 
soareli iVanie- 
\\rjrk 

■ Need lo (.MiWlie 

industrial eontn- 
butions as pan of 
relationship 

i. Need to inform 
univensitN eom- 
nmnity ol" need 
anti ch^iracter of 
projuielavy pro- 
leelions 

V Pi (uasion of leg:U 
a.nd policy guid- 
ance to partici- 
pating taciiliN' and 
siudents 



huJustry 

} , { )ppiM !! mil 'v ro 
accjuaini leseaycl 
sUidenls v,iih ni 
daisiiial researcis 
(.'nMri>nmer.t 

? Inlluence on in 
lure directions 
tor reseai'ch 

' Source i^f \y:\\ 
vlilK. and lech- 
riujues t'oi \ e 



cont r(^l o^ ei a 
propiael.u A posi- 
tion 

{ .ack of !a'lc ■ 
vance of tinner- 
vits rc--.'.'arch 
indnstriad proh- 
Icflis 

SuspicKvn ot ii^e 
i^f unov ersir\' u; 



[^oN ision of 
iiooo s ser ■ 
vices to meet 
public needs 
Development of 
mechanisms Tor 
transfer of re - 
seai'ch iiitc^ the 
process inn<v 
\ aliim 

C"o<rimitmerit to 



SO 
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search wir;; i^s ioi 

Opnortuniiy \o ■ bcru 

cxpcJ inicfH nunc 

cOictcjitlv v"^ lib 

new dircciuin^ in 

research 
5. Increascil ;\ccc'vs 

to peer revie^^ 
^. ( icneralion oi e\- 
ilement and eii- 

7. l"nhancc!iu.iU ui" 
p! I !•)'■. credihiiih.' 



(Je ve!c)p research 
ideas, sharing 
benefits vviUi uni- 
versity 

4 r'rovision of \on\i- 
lerm research 
siipporl 

.^V Provision of a.c- 
cess to industry 
eqijipnient and 
pi'ocesses lor fiai 
ticipa.tint! up.i vc> 
sitv i'ese;och pei 
Sonne! 



Uon's leading 
ioFig-terrn si;t='h- 
gr* Avth o) tin- 
eco ninin 
Mi>re elTicient 
llow ol' rcsearc!'! 
kiicAvleduc inii' 
indlistr \ 
.V hriproNeinrui i^l 
the science 



I . Poteriiiai \\r-' n-o - 
7M>iistic acih.>n 
or 1 estraint of 
Uadt 
. ( 't-ininant.-line. ol 
public T'lnds Wn 
' :'^carch will; V'l i 
■(ei\ s!.fpp(^r!cd 

OtM aiUN 



1 . Ocd'eased hari'i- 
ei s and pios ision 
o\' incentives for 
Cooperation he- 
tVv'een iiniversi 
ites and industry 
Support ot stud- 
ies of potential 
problems in tfu' 
relalionslup .uui 
dc velopnicru 
models 

Support ot' coop 
erative ic search 
w here public p i'v 
otT is high 

■1 r)evelopn>en! of 
loniz term per- 
s[\:ctive for CO 
-pe:ative re- 
searc h pit>^ranis 

s ProvisH>n oi li- 
naneial mccntn es 
iov Indus: ry sup- 
pitrt t)t" research 
in univ ersitics 



So'.iivC N.arorr.t! ( '(Miu'iii as!'.mi on Kt'^carch. tmiiisirs <i'ui !'•■ I'nivt 'v;.. 

Washini!!i iti l)( N:itiuniiM ■onimisM(>n 'tn Rcsc.tK h, b)Sn,c p, 

1^ 



JMiLK 5 

'rvPKs OK rMVKRsrry.iNDUs'rRV rklath)nships 



i ir'..\j ted ciH'poi-alc gifN to uni\'crsit\' fiinij 

( apila! coiiirihnlions: ^ilts \o specific cicpartrnenls. ccnicis, or 
iaboraiofics fof const! iictior^ rciiovatioiK equipment 

irulu^tna! IViiou sliips; c;>nlnbutu)ns to specitic departments, 
centers, laboratories as ("ellou ships lor gradtiate students 

I'roeiu emvni of Servkcs 

[U university from irulusii); pr<,uoi>pe development, fabrication 
tc'stiiit:; (>n-the-iO'b training and experience for students; thesiN 
topics and adN'isers: speeiali/ed training 

Hv inriiistp. !r*.Mn uffo.crsit »- ^'leatic^n aiuJ traaninii of ernpioyec 
(Llcgrec programs, specialized training, continuing education); 
contract research and testing: consulting services on specific, 
technical, management p>roblenis 

fmlustnai associates (single univeisit), usually multiple com- 
p.anies): pavment of fee to uruvcrsity to have access to univcr- 
sitv s total resource^ 

( ooptrative Research 

(. \)Operat!\'e research projects: usualK' brisic. nonpropiic y 
research invob inr direct cooperation between university and 
industry on proji of mutual interest with each sector paying 
salaries of ow n s . -ntists: may invoK e temptnary transfers of 
personnel for conduct of research 

C\)operative research programs: intiustry support t/f portion of 
university research project (bahince paiti by university, private 
foundation, g<Tvcrnment); results of special interest to company; 
variable amt>unl of actiuti inTerac*ion 

Research consortia: single university, multiple companies; basic 
and applied research on generic problem of special interest to 
entire industry with industry receiving special reports, briefings, 
anil access to facilities, for example 

Research Partnerships 

Joint planning, implementation, evaluation of significant, long- 
term research program of mutual interest and benefit: specific, 
detailed, contractual arrangement governing relationship with 
both parties contributing substantively to the enterprise 

Source Denis J. Pr;is:t'; :tnd Gilbert S. Omcnn, "Research, hinovation. 
iTul IJnivcrsity-Indu : * inkages," Science 201 {January 25. 1980); 381. 



rarporate and acaih.'mii' personnel , . . land that the} 
contacts facilitate the recruitment of new employees, the 
mter change (\f technological information, and the 
exchange of ideas, opinions and understandiny, . . . 
(Smith c. 1982b, p. 3). 

The procurement of services by business and industry- 
through training programs, consultant services, and short 
term contract research represents the second type of 
university-industry relationship, according to Prager anc 
Onienn. Industrial or corporate associate, affiliate, or 
liaison programs have proliferated rapidly over the last few 
years (Smith c. 1982b, p. 4). In exchange for a fee, the 
industry or corporatir;n iis55;i!ly olMains access to facn);\ 
and students for consultation as well as access to scnunars 
and publications: 

Such programs i^ive ih corporate community an oppor- 
tuni y to monitor onyoini^ research, expose industry 
sciuidsts to new ideas, and provide early access to 
students for recruitment purposes (Smith c J 982b, p. 4). 

MIT, CalTech, F^enn State, Stanford, and Lehigh are 
examples of universities with liaison programs. Although 
particular arrangements vary, most programs operate 
through established research institutes and centers. 

Cooperative research programs, research consortia, and 
research partnerships involve specific arrangements and 
fees for the participating corporation(s) or firm(s). They can 
be bila.v ral or involve more than one company and/or more 
than one university. The sco »e and purposes of the re- 
search, the ownership of the research results, the disposi- 
tion of profits, and other provisions are negotiated and 
established in forma! agreements. The many research 
consortia and partnerships that have been established 
during the past few years vary greatly, and no common 
patterns and practices have developed. A number of these 
f ovisions have been discussed extensively in the literature, 
however, and because an enormous interest is apparent in 
the higher education community \r) the development of such 
partnerships, they are treated sep;- ;itely. 
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Special Provisions for Partnerships 
The special aspects of research agreements and related 
issues that have received the greatest attention in the 
literature include secrecy, rights to intellectual property, 
and free publication: pa :nts, patent-licensing, royalties, 
and exclusive licenses, laculty responsibilities and conflicts 
of interest; and university sponsorship of commercial 
ventures. While no formn! are available, a consensus 
appears to be growing on ger cra! principles and safeguards 
that are important to higher education in each area. 

University presidenfs and corporate leaders attending the 
Fajaro Dunes conference in 1982 identified secrecy as the 
major difficulty associated with research agreements and 
partnerships. Wlnle recognizing that the desire for cornpeti- 
u-'-c adVcUUagc naturally leads business and industry to opt 
it r as much secrecy as possible, both during the research 
and when results are available, they also agreed that secrecy 
can; 



harm the prt)i^ress of science, impair the education of 
si a dents, inter] ere 'vith the choice by facfdiy members of 
he scientific cjuestions or hnes ofinq. y they pursue, or 
(it vert the ener^'ies of faculty members . . . (Pajaro Dunes 
C\>nference 1982, p. 

While they avoided dictating specifics, they recommended 
that careful attention be paid to these issues in the develop- 
n)ont of research agreements. They suggested that the 
agreements themselves might be made public and/or subject 
to review by faculty bodies to ensure consistency with 
academic values and further 'that universities should be 
careiui to avoid excessive restrictions on the disclosure < f 
information, although a ; ief" delay in publication to 
allow for processing a patent would bo acceptable, 

Muc^» of the literature reaffirms the value of patents and 
patent licensing as a legitimate in^ ,ntive for translating 
discoveries into useful products, a process that protects the 
rights of the inventor c/^J promotes the progress of science 
and technology (Baer 1980: Bok 1982; Pajaro Dunes Confer- 
ence 1982). Universities have had policies regarding patents 
for years and have recently become more aggressive in 
seeking patents for faculty members* inventions. An 
important devcK ; ment is the recent change in federal law 



9 



allowing universities and smali businesses io have tilic fo 
invcniions resulting from government-sponsored work, 
whieh is intended to promote and facilitate the transfer of 
technology (Bok 1982). With respect lo university-industry 
partnerships, however, patents and patent hcensing raise a 
number of sticky qucsticins: Who owns the right to seek a 
patent for inventions produced by universit\ (i^cuhy re- 
search under corporate sponsorship'^ Shcniki universities 
gidiW exv.kisive Hcenscs or docs e > . sivity imped ihe 
transfer of technology? In exchange i r corixiralc sponsor- 
ship, should universities give away the right io exclusive 
hcenscs for fuLire patentable inventions? 

Presidents and corptnate iea.ders at l^ijaro Dunes noted 
that the important pi in,, i^lc involved in M)ch Issues is llu: 
desuabihty of dcvelopuii: =5^ fKitcnl. Licenses should be 
awarded to those hrms mu*^ ; Hkely to develop them, and 
exf lusivc licenses appear a. cplablc in tht)se cases in v;hich 
"exclusivity seems important to allow prompt. \'igorous 
development of the patent '' ip. 8). They encouraged univer- 
sities, hou'cver. to allow cxclusi ty only kn the amount of 
time n xessary for sueh development, and they tlisagrecd 
on the i,>suc of the right to exclusive licenses lor all future 
discoveries, noting that *'lhc question needs to be atldressed 
by universities ov\ a ciMilinuing basis in light of their c pcri- 
ence" (p. 9). 

Research partnerships pose a variety of problems of 
conflict of interest for faculty nu 'ubers ami their institu- 
tions. The most general conflict ccmcerns faculty workhnui 
and time commitments, but other problems are related to 
teaching, advising of graduate students, other research 
activities, compensation pi^licies. and direct ctMifiiciN ioi 
faculty with stock and/iM- managerial positions in research 
related companies. The litcratiire is full of reaffirmatitMis ol 
the primary obligations of faculty members; teaching, ihe 
development of new knov/ledge through research, and 
public service. Usually, research contracts, programs, and 
partnerships are considered consistent with these obliga- 
tions. Regarding ctmsulling arrangements tor whieh fa,cuh\ 
members receive direct remuneration, however, universi- 
ties have developed a variety t^f pt^licies regarding workload 
and reporting mechanisms lo protect the institution a.nd the 
indiMdual. In rcsptMise to <Mher sinular situations, institu- 
liiuis shiUild take particular care not to influence facullv 
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au. inbcrx m ihcw choice of research topics :u'Ki f cscareh 
dtreciions, and facully rnenihei's should lake parlicuhir>:are 
nut to lead araduale students into projects and dissertation 
research that is responsive to corporate concerns but not in 
ilie siudcnts' hcs! interests (Hok !982; Pajaro Dunes Confer- 
ence 1^^S2). Institutions should not use compensation or 
other forms of i'acuhy rewards (e.g., promotion, reduced 
leaching loads, more otTice space 'x-tter iaboratory equip- 
(uent ) to improperly direct facu!= research toward areas 
■'•at would prove hicranvc to the university (Bok 1982?, And 
w facullv members hold stock or managerial positions in 
companies w hwse principiil aeti^ iy ;s research and the 
.. ompanies seek research partnerships with the university, 
; iu; wisiiUiiiiHi nuis{ be pa!'Ucuk;r: arefui to a\ oid faN O[ si- 
; s(u and role conliicis Wiih iaeuh.^ iU^k i' ? 

[\M haps the niost controversiiu topic is the question oi 
Vv hether universities, m •.. . )naborati(m with facuky mem- 
h'/rs, vhould take an active part in the Ibrmation of 
research-i elated companies to gain hnanciaily from the 
veiVaire. l acuh\ members, particularly in the field of 
l>!OLec-inolou,> . where it is assumed that large prohts are 
[K>ssihle from neu di a:ovei"ies in the near future. h..v 
iormed companies and sought university sponsorship. 
otVermg a shaie of the profits in return. A number of major 
uias ersities have tlirted w Wh such po^^ ihilities. Throughout 
I^iSl , Harv.ifd considered such a venture, under the watch- 
lul eye of the press, and tinally decided against it (Bok 
1982 ». Such commercial ventures can lead to a vanetv of 
admuHsirativ e conflicis antJ dinicuities, and 

///- \' //.TV >iiihl\ r hiinvi and t i^nfuM. llu /e/.. ti^fiship o! the 

w iiii ///- ■Imirtislrniion in founJifin a //ne (-(fnipiinx is fu- 
!i>>!:::r\\.> ■ ■hfUTcl\ iis i: tt'Ui her iuul li scl]iyUir; lie 
hi i anirs a iniiu-ant S'Hin f (\i (U)tt'ntiiil ina^fnc to thr 
: \i i! uiinn . . . . ! hi.s fww role irurtialiaftlyccsls iin nnrii 
< ^1 li nihii:u!:\ iitui douhf ty\{ni\' iivcisic^ns !hai flir 
,h:nnnisfr,i!u)n rt i:nl^irlv }}uikrs (Hok 1982. p, W>' K 

^ I'ev led decisuMis c(vi!d inchide those mvcjKing tenure . 
i ^vunotuHK saku \ , v or k load, laboratory snaev. and equ'.p- 
r,;ent. Bok argues iiirthcr that such commercial ventures 
I'lomote unv^ anleti scv^recv. endanger b'Usic academic 



vaiucs, and dn crl the uni\'C!'sit\ mio cxccssi\'c corK'ci n for 
proUi al llie expense of the Icaciershin in science and f c 
^^;arch thai, is their obligation and pai'ticular rcsp-)nsiKiiit\ 
(p. In'^). I'nn cr^jiy itnesunent in .^wch t acidly vennnC'. 

is noi (nh i . . . unJ<'s\ flh/v uri t r>/?r;>/( rt/ z/^'^/ r/ir.',' 
(irc suficii'nt sajcvjiiu ds d -oid (^(/vv-vac cOcct^ ihc 
fUoniU' iff ihi' in^lituiio}} i>r (>n tliv iH Uih.'niir *\'Uuionsiup\ 
hct'^vfCfi the unlvL'rsif\\ Us facuiw /inJ its sn<dcfi!.\ 
(Pajaro Dunes (Conference U^8!. p. II). 

Because c;5.ch univ'ersU y-inijustr>' apj"eei!u;i. ■ .w })arifie! - 
siup develops from a unique set (>f inleresis and f'urpose> 
their specific provisions will differ, C\)nfc rees at Fa)aro 
Dui-C'- and tuiici ■^ ( Baei iv^KO; Yiok \^fS2: Pi^ue; and i ^m- \ .r\ 
h^(SUj agiee, ln>s^ever> 11 uU uhile each univef sity w.-isi 
develop d^ ovh n pohcies and procedure:^. e.a:!\ shv>uid 
address the ditVieu^t problems and potential cont1it:ts 'visjoi - 
-)usl\ :ind make ell'i^i \o publicize w idel>' aaid etVectivefv 
the rules and proceduf cs it adofM^ t(^avc>!d co.i^pi ; 'rnisiaL' 
tlie qualit v of its teachin^^ and research f ['ajaro Dunes 
Conference 1982. p IZi. 

"Aorkin^ l'',\arnpli's: Rese.-L^rclt F;u'tnerships; Consffiaia; 
I jiiversity. Industry, and I ederai Initiiitives 

1 he des. : 'PPAC hterature on university-indu.^trv :esc;eclf 
partnerships hasi^roun daring the p;ist se\ eri)l year^«. : ron: 
this litera;a!X\ the toilov^ing examples nave been selected 
dlusirate the varietv and scope of pai'tnerships. The\ 
uiclude (u o bihtteral agreenuuit s. tun agreem'aMs mvolviia:-. 
orie Ufuversiiv .nd s- era! coln{:a^^^e^. ^wo agreenuaio^ 
inM^King nuiiiiplc univerNuies arid cc-a'.paiues, and several 
arrangemenl s miliated b\ a hijin e! '->'( v, i:idi.s;r\. oi i^^^ 
I he fedei ;ii errMaenl . 

ilarvurd'S inn sa ii to 

d he Harv arll-^1vMV^a^to agi enu/ii! :? :■^^rig■ter^l !\:^eurch 
parinefNliip \\\ the area of ideological aii.i medicrd r cNCurch. 
Acccudmg to the Lhar ler agreement. N1onsant(« pre^v ides !he 
funds os2.'^ million over 12 years, starting in l^^74)anathe 
tecimoiogN. The i search determun^d and conthi^ied h\ 
Hai ^ aid scientrsK at Mai \ ard laboral' M ies , althongf^ soroe 
MoUNanlo reseiirchers uo-rk in parallel in lheH'Ov»n labora- 
tories, H i' -' d rcsca'chers are free to publish their tindmg^ 



and patent their results, while Monsanto has the right to 
develop commercially any medical materials that result 
from the research. Monsanto ha^ the right to exclusive 
licenses on patents for a limited period of time. An advisory 
board, made up of outsiders to both Harvard and Monsanto, 
has been established to review and '"safeguard the public 
interest^' (Bok 1982; Pragerand Omenn 1980). 

Several distinctive features characterize the Harvard- 
Monsanto agreement: the focus on a new scientific area, 
sufficient researchers in one university interested in the new 
area, a willing industrial partner with a research program 
but not interested in developing basic research competence 
in the new area, and long- standing personal relationships 
among the scientists (Pragerand Omenn 1980), 

MIT-Exxon 

The MIT-Exxon agreement is similar in type to the Harvard- 
Mcnsanto partnership but different in some interesting 
respects. It is a 10-year, $7-8 million agreement focusing on 
combustion research essential to the development of more 
efficient fuels. In contrast to the Harvard-Monsanto agree- 
ment, MIT scientists obtain research funds by submitting, 
specific project proposals for review and selection by 
Exxon. By agreement, however, MIT can use up to 20 
percent of the total funds for those combustion studies it 
considers important. MIT can patent the research results, 
while Exxon has a nonexclusive royalty-free license to use 
the patents. Exxon and MIT share license fees from other 
users (Kiefer 1980). According to Kiefer, the MIT-Exxon 
ingredients for success include ^'direct people-to-people 
relations and extended support'' (p. 48). 

M!T Polymer Processing Center 

This example of a cooperative research consortium is also 
an example of successful and appropriate federal involve- 
ment in university-industry collaboration. The center was 
initiated in 1973, primarily with National Science Founda- 
tion funds. It is now supported by industry al ten limes the 
original budget. It involves twelve companies (including 
General Motors, Eastman Kodak, and Xerox), who support 
basic research projects on polymers. 

Funding from each company varies with the company's 
size and volume. While regular technical review meetings 




are held for university and industry representatives and an 
advisory committee made up of industrial participants has 
been formed, there is little other direct industrial Involve- 
ment in the center. 

MIT selects the research projects, which are performed 
primarily by participating graduate students. Many facuhy 
members are involved with the center as well, however. 
MIT encourages publication of research results and owns all 
patents resulting from the research. MIT can choose to 
award licenses to any company, whether or not that com- 
pany is part of the agreement, but it shares royalties. with 
member companies (Kiefer 1980). 

The center's success has been explained in terms of 
leadership, faculty involvement, and educational orienta- 
tion. It is in the education mainstream at MIT and enjoys 
strong participation from faculty and students (Kiefer 1980). 

Leadership is the most important factor in success. Void 
need a university person, preferably well-respected, 
mature, with industrial experience, and academic termre, 
to take charge. But the university itself also must really 
want the institute, as well, and be willing to commit space 
and some money and to reward the professors who are 
involved. There must be no doubt about the academic 
quality of the research. Finally, of course, it is necessary 
to have industrial firms who are likewise committed-- 
willing to provide funds, maybe $50,000 to $100,000 each---- 
per year, for a sustained period (Robert Colton quoted in 
Kiefer 1980, p. 43). 

Center for Integrated Systems — Stanford 
The Center for Integrated Systems is currently being 
established at Stanford, following the MIT Polymer Proc- 
essing Center model. Seventeen microelectronics firms are 
contributing $12 million to construct a new building and 
support research in electronics. 

An interesting feature of this arrangement is that the 
center s corporate sponsors will be entitled to have their 
own scientists on site full-time, thereby providing them 
with virtually unprecedented access to graduate students 
and academic research in progress (CuMiion 1982a, 
p. 961). 
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Research Triangle Institute and Park 
The Research Triangle Institute is a nonprofit research 
is' ^ established with state govcrnn 

' "^9 by the University of North Carolina, aroiiua 
State University, and Duke University. It ovt. s Re- 
search Triangle Park, which is a large research fa. ility, 
Private companies (Airco Industrial Gases, Data General, 
for example), professional associations, and staffs of 
university research projects rent space in the park. More 
than 40 research enterprises occupy space on park grounds 
The purpose of both the institute and the park is to improve 
relationships between research-intensive industries and 
sponsoring universities (Brodsky, Kaufman, andTooker 
1980), A board of governors composed of university, 
corporate, and state government representatives formulates 
policy for the institute. 

Research Triangle Park has become the model for state 
government support of the academic-industrial connection. 

Industrial parks ojfer easy access to a widely differenti- 
ated resource base. But the deforce to whic h participating 
firms and universities take advantage of the opportunity 
for knowledge transfer undoubtedly varies (Brodsky, 
Kanfman, and Tooker 1980, p. 62). 

Center for Biotechnology Research — Stanford 
The Center for Biotechnology Research is a nonprofit 
organization financed by Engenics, a newly formed com- 
pany created by a Stanford faculty member. Engenics in 
turn is financed by six major corporations (Bendix, General 
Foods, Koppers, Mead, MacLaren Power and Paper, and 
Elf Technologies) (Culliton 1082a). The center provides two 
scientists — one at Stanford, the other at the University of 
California-Berkeley — with research support approximating 
$2 million over four years. Both scientists are performing 
basic research on the development of chemical processes 
using genetically engineered microorganisms. 

Engenics has the rights to commercially useful research, 
but the Center for Biotechnology Research has a 30 percent 
equity interest in the company. 

This unusual nonprofit! for-profit union was pioneered by 
Stanford as a way of putting organizcitional distance 



hclwccn the lunvcrsity and the corpivatr \v<^rl({ that is 
supporiini^ university research (Culliton l9H2a. pp.%()~ 
61). 

Vn i versity of Pittsburgh . S T 

The University of Pitts lartcd two new 

programs — CAST and FAS^- - to enhance the effective- 
ness of its research interface with the industrial sector" 
(University of Pittsburgh 1982, p. 1 ). The Center for Applied 
Science and Technology (CAST) is a university center 
whose purpose is "to provide the environmenl and the 
essentia] linkages to promote and nourish the process of 
technological innovation" (p. 1). CAST programs usually 
involve the government as a partner with the university and 
industry. T he Foundation for Applied Science and Technol- 
ogy (FAST) focuses on the same objectives as CAST but is a 
separate corporate subsidiary of the university. 

Established in 1982, FAST provides a more flexible 
vehicle for the management of ictrge-scale research ventures 
"of the type in which the university can expect to partici- 
pate as equity partner in the research results'' (p. 1). The 
initial plans for FAST include the development of the 
capability to conduct research in membrane exchange 
devices and potential projects in the develop'nent of absorb- 
ents, gaseous sterilants, and a genetically differentiated 
strain of beef cattle. 

The university plans to use royal and other equity- 
derived revenues from FAST proj > to create a research 
endowment for the support of basic research and research 
in th)e social sciences and humanities. 

Both CAST and FAST programs focus on activities 
ranging between conceptual innovation and proof of techno- 
logical feasibility. The university considers it inappropriate 
"to participate in development or marketing. ... It does> 
however, encourage industry participation on campus to 
create (the] linkages required to assure smooth transition to 
the industrial setting'* (p. 2). 

Council for Chemical Research 

The Council for Chemical Research is a unique example of 
an industrywide effort to support chemistry and chemical 
engineering research. Consisting of industry and university 
representatives, the council has established a special fund 
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with contributions from chcnucal firms. The purpose of the 
counciK still in the development stage, would be "to pro- 
vide colleges and universities with new, significant, and 
continuing sources of funding for basic research of potential 
value to the chemical industry'' (Kiefer 1980, p. 49). Other 
goals are to promote collaboration between industries and 
universities, to encourage innovation, and to promote the 
education of science and engineering professionals. Grants 
from the fund are to be made to worthy research projects in 
any university. Rosenzweig (1982) is encouraged by the 
industrywide collaboration in support of higher education 
and sees the model as potentially adaptable to other indus- 
tries. He warns, however, that: 

is important to he thou^'hifui while the relationship is 
still in the formative sta^^es, about the policies that are 
most likely to he successful and the conditions that are 
most likely to produce these policies (p. 45). 

The current federal role with respect to university- 
industry partnerships can perhaps best be described as 
^^facilitative" (Pragerand Omenn 1980; Rosenzweig 1982). 
Although a number of federal agencies (e.g.. Defense, 
Energy, Commerce, Transportation) have specific programs 
designed to support university-industry collaboration in 
areas considered to be in the national interest (Prager and 
Omenn 1980), the National Science Foundation (NSF) has 
been the most active. A new Division of Industrial Science 
and Technological innovation was established in 1981; its 
purpose is to: 

increase cooperation hetween universities and industry, 
stimulate technological innovation and commercial 
applications in small businesses, and stimulate adoption 
and use of research results by industry and long-term 
collaboration between universities and industry (National 
Science Foundation 1983, p. 45). 

The Cooperative Research Project 

The Cooperative Research Project is designed for research 
on fundamental, scientific, and engineering questions. 
Proposals, submitted jointly by a university and industrial 




researcher, undergo normal NSF peer review, but ihey are 
judged on the basis both of scieiUific quality and the likeli- 
hood of elfective collaboration between university and 
industry researchers (Kiefer 1980, p. 43). A central pool of 
NSF funds is dedicated to this program, but funds from 
other NSF divisions are used as well. NSF funds are used to 
cover the university's share of costs, while industries are 
reimbursed a portion of costs on a sliding scale (larger 
companies receive next to nothing, smaller ones close to 100 
percent). The National Commission on Research (1980) 
identifies this policy as a weakness in the program "because 
large companies possess the largest number of excellent 
researchers who can work with university researchers most 
effectively^' (p. 22). 

Some examples of projects funded under this program 
includ'^ i Bell Laboratories-Lehigh University project on 
thermal convection in cavities, a silicon structures project 
involving CalTech and several computer firms, and an 
Eastman Kodak-Clarkson College project on crystal 
formation in surfactant solutions (Prager and Omenn 1980, 
p. 382). Others involve Cornell and Hewlett-Packard; 
Stanford, CalTech, and Hercules; the University of Penn- 
sylvania and General Electric; and Cornell and Atlantic- 
Richfield (Kiefer 1980). 



the Cooperative Research Centers Program 
/Initiated in !972, this program supports large-scale collabo- 
l^ration between universities and industries. At present there 
are-a-number of such centers: Furniture R&D Applications 
Institute, North Carolina; MITRE Energy Development 
Systems; the MIT Polymer Processing Center; and others at 
the University of Massachusetts, Rensselaer Polytechnic, 
Kent State University, Case Western Reserve, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Ohio State, W olytechnic, and 
Catholic University. 

Cooperative research centers focus on particular scien- 
tific areas and cover basic and applied research as well as 
generic technologies that might lead to new products, 
processes, or services. NSF and participating industries 
fund start-up costs, but centers are expected to become self- 
siifificient over time (Kiefer 1980; National Science Founda- 
tion 1983). 
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SmaH Business Innovation Program 

This program funds high-risk research in small science and 
technology firms. The objective is to increase the amo"nt of 
research on scientific and technical problems where the 
solutions promise substantial public benefits (e.g., advanced 
production and manufacturing techniques, deep mineral 
resources, advanced instrumentation) (Kiefer 1980; Na- 
tional Science Foundation 1983). 

Despite the existence of many examples of cooperative 
programs and research partnerships between universities 
and business and industrial firms, it remains true that *Mitlle 
is known about the kinds of arrangements most likely to 
produce fruitful associations between universities and 
industries" (Rosenzweig 1982, p. 58). These agreements are 
generally too recent to have allowed for any form of evalua- 
tion or in-depth analysis, and none are found in the litera- 
ture. Continued experimentation with different kinds of 
agreements and evaluative studies are likely in the future. 
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ORGANIZING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 



It is evident from the review of higher education 's service 
mission and the ways services are delivered that colleges 
and universities are extensively involved in an impressive 
number and variety of service activities. What remains to be 
examined are the structures, policies, and procedures that r 
have been developed within colleges and universities for the 
organization and delivery of public services. For some 
aspects, it is possible to generah'ze across all types of 
colleges and universities, but for others, the type of institu- 
tion (community college, four-year college, or university) 
and form of control (public or independent) must be distin- 
guished. 

In contrast to the literature on the research and teaching 
missions in higher education* not much of the literature is 
devoted exclusively to the organization of and policy 
regarding public service. These subjects are discussed, 
however, in the more general literature on organization, 
structure, and finance of higher education and in the litera- 
ture on service for particular client groups (for example, 
communities, state and local governments, business and 
industry). This chapter reviews ihe issues and practices 
related to structure, policy, patterns of activity and re- 
wards, and resources for public service. 

Organizational Structure 

Organizational structures in colleges and universities are 
designed primarily to fulfill the missions for teaching and 
research. Academic departments, schools, and colleges are 
organized by subject areas, disciplines, or professional 
areas and by related fields to facilitate the production of 
knowledge and the teaching of undergraduate and graduate 
students. Adrr?* aivc o lR^vs either support students and 
iilty mcint , utrectly or research and teaching functions 
mdirec > . Few organizational structures are designed 
specificailyj for the delivery of public services. In most 
cases, it is ^ssumed that the public service mission wil! be 
fulfilled by the existing academic aiia administrative units. 
While service activities and subject areas overlap to some 
extent (for example, public heahh services, engineering 
services), there is usually no match between needed public 
service and the academic and administrative units in 
colleges and universities. This "lack of fit** has been 
identified as one of the major organizational problems of 
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academic public service (Henry 1976; National Commission 
on Research 1980; Worlhley and Apftl 1978). It is a problem 
that has been recognized for some time in higher education, 
however, and colleges and universities have dealt with it m 
a variety of ways. While many differences are apparent 
within the various types of institutions, general approaches 
lend to vary by type of institution. 

Of all types of institutions, community colleges are most 
likely to have a specially designed service structure, but no 
uniformity is evident across institutions. Wygal (1981) 
discusses the diversity of organizational structures for 
community services m the commimity college, noting that 
this function has been the most dynamic feature of the 
community college during the past decade. 

One may find at the community college an array of titles 
' for community service administrators: vice presidents, 
deans, directors, coordinators, etc. At many colleges, the 
two words "community services ' are not found in any 
title, but the function is performed by one holding a title 
such as "Dean of Continuing Education ' or ''Directot of 
Community Education^ And in other institutions, the 
community service function is simply an ''add on" 
another activity ^ ^ ' 

During the past fev many commr ty colleges have 

created a division or i o of adult educa on or community 
education 't it remains to be seen whether this trend will 
continue >Lich divisions or offices usually absorb existing 
community services units, which is consistent with the 
evolving definitions of community and service within the 
community colleges discussed earlier. 

The literature contains no evidence concerning which 
designation or organizational unit is most efiTective for the 
delivery of community services in the community college. 
Wygal (1981) notes that ''a wide range of successful commu- 
nity services programs may be found" (p. 3) with all types 
of organizational designations and that "the key to success 
in community services is not found in appellation; it is found 
in status — the importance placed upon it in the college" 
(p, 3). According lo Wygal, latus results from a great many 
interactive factors, including the commitment of state, 
local, and institutional leaders to the concept (expressed in 
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public statements and in allocation of resources): status and 
rewards for community service leaders within the college; 
maximum involvement of faculty, students, and community 
leaders; and clear policies, procedures, and processes foV 
the delivery of services (pp. 3-5). 

Although many associated with community colleges 
complain that community service has not achieved the 
status it deserves within the college (Ke»m 1976; Vaughan 
1980; Yarrington 1976), there is no doubt that community oi* 
public service has achieved greater organizational status 
and recognition in community colleges than in other types of 
institutions. Some com.munity colleges and systems (Ver~ 
mont Community College System and Coastline Commu- 
nity College in California, for example) have even experi- 
mented with noncampus forms as a way of taking the 
college to the people.'' 

With the exception of urban colleges whose service 
mission is distinctly urban, four-year colleges, whether 
public or private, do not appear to have a separate organiza- 
tional structure for public service. Service activities may be 
performed within academic or other organizational units, 
but the literature contains very little on liberal arts Oi other 
four-year colleges that speaks to the service mission or to 
service activities. The literature contains some discussion 
about service learning (Martin 1977), accomplished by 
involving students and faculty members in off-campus 
service activities. A special campuswide office migh^ help 
coordinate such activities, but service learning is usUally 
closely affiliated with and supervised by academic depart- 
ments and programs. Increasingly, four-year colleges are 
creating special units of continuing or adult educatior at 
serve older ''returning'' students and are sometime: 
scribed as public service activities (Cosand 1981). Faculty 
members in colleges are usually considered to be engaging 
in public service while acting as paid consultants for various 
organizations and groups (Silber 1976), and some faculty 
donate their services to civic and community organizations. 
These activities, however, are carried out within traditional 
academic units and structures. 

Urban colleges, however, often have special academic 
programs in urban affairs or community services that 
combine teaching, applied research, and service (Berube 
1978). They also often have a special office or individual 
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responsible tor acting as liaison with various community 
groups, for making arrangements for the use cf facilities by 
community groups , or for linking faculty expertise and 
community needs (Berube 1978). 

Public and private universities deliver public service 
through traditional academic departments and professional 
schools, but additionally thay have created institutes and 
centers within some academic units (Ikenberry and Fried- 
man 1972). Institutes and centers are distinct organizational 
units with primary responsibility for research and/or for 
public service. Normally, institute and center directors 
report directly to a department head, a dean, or, for large 
interdisciplinary units, a provost; thus, they are tied to the 
academic heirarchy of the university. 

Beginning in the 1950s, it began to be clear in universities 
that the academic department was not the best unit to carry 
out research and service programs, particularly those 
supported by grants and contracts (Ikenberry and Friedman 



The creation of task-driented, special purpose institutes 
and centers provides many grantors additional assurance 
that their resources will be used to pursue their goals 
rather than the general objectives of the university 
(Ikenberry and Friedman 1972, p. 14). 

Ikenberry and Friedman favor institutes and centers 
because they allow for greater specialization in tasks. An 
additional advantage of centers is that they can bring 
together faculty members from a variety of disciplines, thus 
achieving a better fit between academic resources and 
public service needs. \ 

Since the 1950s, institutes and centers have proliferated 
rapidly. More than 5,000 are listed in the Research Centers 
Directory (Thomas and Ruffner 1982), but they vary enor- 
mously. Some are quite large and prosperous and enjoy high 
status within the university, the state, and even the nation. 
Others are small and hardly visible except for their descrip- 
tions in brochures and catalogs (Ikenberry and Friedman 



The difficulty of making clear distinctions between 
research, applied research, research services, and public 
services noted earlier is faced within institutes and centers. 
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An orienlalion toward research predominates in the natural 
and life sciences, while an orientation toward service 
predominates in the social sci ^nces» the humanities, and the 
professional fields (Ikenberry and Friedman 1972). Most 
institutes and centers perform a mixture of research and 
service, however, and many are involved in education and 
training as well. 

The best source of information on institutes and centers is 
the Research Center Directory (Thomas and Ruffner 1982). 
The directory lists and describes all research centers in 
universities and other nonprofit research organizations, but 
it defines research quite broadly and includes centers ai.d 
institutes engaged in both research and service. Each listing 
in the directory provides information not only on location, 
affiliation, and major purposes but also on activities, 
publications, arid services. 

Although it is difficult to generalize about institutes and 
centers, it ij? clear that they provide a great deal of univer- 
sity public service. They also provide an alternative to 
large, complex institutions for external groups seeking 
service (Pennirnan 1979). 

Another orgariii^ational unit within universities concerned 
with the delivery of service is the continuing education 
program or division. Such units are also ''task-oriented" 
(Ikenberry and Friedman 1972 p. 55); that is, they assemble 
information on educational and service needs and identify 
and coordinate univeriity talent and resources to meet the 
needs, ''but typically they do not provide the services 
themselves. Their primary function is to coordinate its 
[service] delivery'' (p. 55). Continuing education units in 
most universities have grown dramatically throughout the 
1970s and have greatly expanded their range of services. 
Many have become involved in the delivery of credit as well 
as noncredit programs. While they have become quite large, 
their status within the university hierarchy is generally 
believed to be quite low compared more traditional 
academic departments, professional schools, and even 
centers and institutes. While regular faculty members teach 
in continuing education, especially for extra remuneration, 
they usually do not otherwise become involved. Community 
residents who are not regular faculty members, however, 
often become involved as teachers and resource specialists 
for continuing education programs. Many continuing 
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education programs have found creative ways to take 
advantage of community, industry, and other resources. 
This extensive use of nonregular and part-Jtime faculty for 
instruction has complicated organizational and personnel 
problems for continuing education programs and for their 
institutions. * 

Although four-year colleges and universities rarely have a 
centralized office of public service and prefer to decentral- 
ize this responsibility, multicampus systems often attempt 
to coordinate service activities among the various campuses 
within the system. The following list, for example, includes 
the functions of a systemwide office of university public 
service for the University of California. Similar functions 
are performed by similar^ offices in other multicampus 
universities. 



1 . Assemble and distribute inventories of university 
research projects and faculty expertise related to 
problems of significance to California. 

2. Facilitate the coordination and support, systemwide 
and campuswide, of symposia, conferences, briefings, 
and consultations with university faculty, staff, and 
students on matters of major public concern for which 
there is an evident need. 

3. Conduct discussions with the staff of all standing, 
joint, and select committees of the state legislature to 
determine information needs and to provide policy- 
related research results and technical assistance from 
university faculty and staff. 

4. Sponsor and coordinate the preparation of mono- 
graphs and other publications on specific subjects to 
provide a point of departure for the consideration of 
important issues by the state legislature and executive 
branch. * 

5. Coordinate a university wide clearinghouse for public 
officials and government agencies to disseminate 
research information and to provide access to scien- 
tific and technical personnel. 

6. Cov<me intercampus meetings on institutional.proc- 
esses and policy through which the university as a 
whole can better meet the policy development and 
research needs of the California state government. 



7. Encourage and work with the Senate Cooimittee on 
Research to develop policies to promote the use and 
application of unwersity research in the development 
of state public policy. 

8. Initiate contact with agencies of state and local gov- 
ernment to inform them of the university's sources of 
expertise, including preparing and distributing infor- 
mation about the university's public service capabili- 
ties. 

9. Assist the president's special assistant for governmen- 
tal relations in identifying university faculty able to 
provide tech^'^ical assistance to the California legisla- 
ture. 

10. Encourage the establishment of intercampus programs 
of research that promise to contribute to the solution 
of major state problems (Jones 1979). 

Policy 

Most colleges and universities proclaim a commitment to 
public service as part of their formal mission statement, but 
few have separate policy documents regarding public 
service. Institutional or statewide master plans usually state 
the service mission of the institution(s) in terms of the 
service region (the county, the city, the state) and describe a 
variety of service activities. For example, the master plan of 
the State University of New York (SUNY) states: 

In addition to the pursuit and augmentation of those 
campus efforts which normally serve the respective 
communities, the University as a whole will mount a 
Statewide effort to identify the major public problems, at 
all levels, and the University capabilities which could best 
contribute to the solution of such problems, and bring 
about a still more direct mobilization of effort in terms of 
public service. The redevelopment of the economy and 
the maintenance of efficient and effective social services, 
for example, will be matters of major concern to the 
University (State University of New York 1978, p. i). 

More specific policies affectin^ public service are distrib- 
uted among a variety of other policy documents, such as 
faculty personnel poliaies and governance policies, and 
among institutional rules and regulations for such matters as 
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workload, salaries, academic credit, the use of facilities, 
and so forth. For this reason, it is difficult to obtain a clear 
picture of public service policy for any one institution and 
impossible to generalize across institutions. Even where a 
distinct organizational unit for public service exists, the 
delineation of roles, responsibilities, functions, and relation- 
ships w:th other units is largely a matter of institutional 
traditions, norms, and personalities rather than a reflection 
of policy. 

Gradually, however, a few tacit and quite general agree- 
ments aboutpublic service have developed within colleges 
and universitife^ 

• The institution has a publicly proclaimed mission of 
service, and faculty mernbers are expected to help 
fulfill it. The '*how" is left intentionally vague and is 
clarified only by individual negotiation within the 
various academic departments and other units (Bok 
1982). 

• ''Faculty members have public duties such as other 
citizens and therefore will serve en many boards, 
commissions, and task forces without compensation, 
just as do public members" (Penniman 1979, p. 52). 

• When faculty members speak out on political or 
controversial social issues, they are careful to separate 
their private opinions from official university policy 
(Bok 1982). 

• A faculty member's primary responsibilities are to 
engage in research and/or to teach, depending on the 
type of institution, and he or she will not compromise 
the fulfillment of those obligations by excessive institu- 
tional or public service (Bok 1982). 

• In public universities and public community colleges, 
faculty members have special responsibilities to state 
and local government and should provide a certain 
amount of gratis" assistance. Services that require 
excessive amounts of time can be charged for. The 
determination of what is ''excessive" is for the most 
part individually negotiated (Penniman 1979). 

In recent years, a number of colleges and universities 
(primarily public institutions) have published descriptions 
and guides to their public service acti* ^^e* While the 
purpose of such documents is general, led toward 
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public relations, they occasionally contain important 
information on institutional policies and practices. The 
Third Dimension (State University of New York 1978) is an 
example. The stated purposes of the document are to make 
it better known that the university is serious about its 
service mission, to profile faculty members' special service 
capabilities, and to illustrate, through examples, the major 
kinds of public services available ''so that . . . prospective 
clients can better understand the possible uses of the 
University's diverse resources" (p. i). It contains descrip- 
tions of 14 very diverse kinds of services, including training 
courses for local government personnel, a description of the 
New York Sea Grant Institute, a list of services to libraries 
and library users, and many more. Dividing the state into 
four regions, it lists specific programs, faculty expertise, 
and contact persons for each SUNY institution within the 
region. It also contains the following disclaimer: 

This report does not pre-commit the availability of any 
ard all capabilities of the University to any and all 
prospective clients at any and all times and places. It 
must be remembered that there are some deserving 
projects which cannot be sustained without special 
arrangements for special financial "pport, . . . and that 
the public service usage ofUniversi.y expertise must be 
kept in balance with the usage of that expertise for the 
other missions of the University — basic teaching and 
basic research for the advancement of knowledge (p. ii). 

Patterns of Activity and Reward Structures 

Common wisdom holds that public service is not rewarded 
in academic cpmmunities, at least not nearly so well as 
research and teaching. Common wisdom also holds that 
because public service is not rewarded, faculty members are 
reluctant to engage in it. The common wisdom in both cases 
may be true, but little evidence is cited in the literature. 
Indeed, the literature includes very little at all beyond 
repetition of these ''facts." Tuckman (1976) provides the 
mos. thorough analysis of reward systems and structures, 
showing that an academic reward structure does exist in 
higher education despite the fact that it does not reflect any 
intentional or staled institutional policy. Furthermore, 
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according to Tucker, the reward system is usually clearly 
perceived by faculty members and does have an impact on 
their behavior. 

It is also clear that patterns of structure and governance 
do influence the reward system. With respect to public 
service, the effect is not necessarily positive. The combina- 
tion of an academic structure organized by subject specialty 
and a governance structure that decentralizes decisions 
about hiring, promotion, tenure, and in many cases salary to 
departmental faculties often mean^ that skills and accom- 
plishments in research and teaching carry greater weight 
than public service. In many institutions, and for many 
faculty, it matters little that presidents and board members 
proclaim the commitment to public service. What matters is 
what is given greatest weight in faculty committee meetings 
where tenure, promotion, salary, and merit increases are 
decided. 

The initial decision, of course, concerns hiring. Given 
that colleges and universities include service among their 
three primary missions, it should foIIcJw that institutions 
would attempt to assemble a faculty competent in all three 
areas. They gener^illy do not. Although faculty search 
committees (whose recommendations carry the major, and 
usually definitive, weight in such decisions) pay careful 
attention to accomplishments and potential for research 
and/or teaching, only in the most exceptional unit (the 
College of Urban Affairs and Public Administration at the 
University of Delaware, for example) is any consideration 
given to the potential for public service. This tendency 
results in part from who makes the decision and in part from 
the fact that it is difficult tojudge potential for public 
service. How can a committee decide whether or not an 
individual is likely to be committed and active or able to 
work effectively with various external groups? Because it is 
difficult and seemingly more peripheral than competence in 
teaching and research, faculty committees, deans, and 
provosts usually ignore this aspect altogether. 

Many institutions hire full-time specialists with skills in 
public service, just as they hire research specialists. In some 
institutions, such individuals are given faculty titles but are 
not included in the tenure stream. In others, they are 
considered nonacademic professionals. In hiring service 
specialists, universities look for evidence of ability to 




communicate efiFectively with various community groups, 
for special knowledge and expertise in the particular service 
area (for example, knowledge of legislative processes for 
legislative liaisons), and often for skill in policy analysis. 
Institutions appear reluctant to hire service specialists any 
more than absolutely necessary, however, because such 
decisions create difficult problems with personnel and 
resources for the institution. Colleges and universities 
therefore generally prefer to use regular faculty resources 
for public service. Despite this institutional reluctance, 
however, many universities are developing a professional 
subclass of seivice specialists. When this group is combined 
with research specialists, the numbers can be significant. 
Little research has been done on this group of professional:? 
in higher education, however. 

Determination^ of workload also present difficult prob- 
lems. The definition of "service" and *'normal" research 
and/or teaching, advising, and committee activities vanes 
widely among disciplines and professional areas. Most 
institutions, once they have established broad policies on 
teaching loads foi'^aduate and undergraduate classes, 
simply leave all decisions about workload to the academic 
unit. The amount of pyblic service is therefore usually 
determined by a combination of the faculty member's 
predilections and department heads' and deans' leadership 
and predilections. Most institutions ask faculty members to 
report their activities in teaching, research, and service by 
the semester or year, but often the forms provided for such 
purposes fail to distinguish between institutional service, 
public service, and service to the discipline or profession. 
How, or indeed whether, such self reports are used to 
evaluate performance remains idiosyncratic to each college 
and university. 

A few colleges (Hampshire College, for example) have 
experimented with faculty growth contracts in which faculty 
members plan their activities in advance and are exi>ected to 
specify to the extent possible the amount of time they will 
spend in various activities, including service. The contracts 
provide a basis for subsequent evaluations of performance. 
Theoretically, such systems could make it easier for faculty 
members to obtain prior endorsement for public service, 
and they could make it easier to document the scope of 
service. The number of institutions with growth contracts is 
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small, however, and the system has not been studied from 
the perspective of public service. 

Promotion, tenure, and salary are the major rewards in 
academia. Depending on the type of institution, faculty 
members docum^ent accomplishments in research, scholarly 
activity, teaching, and public service as part of the process 
of review for promotion and tenure. Documentation of 
public service is required in all types of colleges and univer- 
sities. Most people believe, however, that public service 
matters far less than other activities when it comes to the 
final decisions (Phillips 1977). As with decisions about 
hiring, the fact that faculty peer review systems are used 
suggests that public service accomplishments will be given 
less weight. Additionally, it is exceedingly difficult to find 
adequate measures to judge excellence in public service, 
even more difficult than judging scholarship and teaching. 
Based on what is not reported in the literature, it appears 
that efforts have not been made to tackle this difficult 
problem of measurement. 

Somewhat more is known about faculty salaries and 
public service. Ibckman (1976) examined the relationship 
between faculty salaries and skills in publishing, teaching, 
public service, and administration. He performed a cross- 
section regression analysis using data on 53,000 faculty 
members collected by the American Council on Education 
in a 1972 survey. The faculty sample included full-time 
faculty members from 78 universities, 181 four-year col- 
leges, and 42 junior and community colleges. Among the 
institutions, diflFerent levels of selectivity and wealth and 
represented. For the analysis of rewards for public service, 
1\ickman had to assume that involvement in public service 
was an indication of skill in public service because he had no 
other means of measuring or approximating skill in that 
area. A further problem with the study is Tbckman's 
definition of public service as service that "entails meeting 
with communities and public organizations, working on 
departmental or university committees, and performing 
charitable or educational activities" (p. 54, emphasis 
added). 

1\ickman found that faculty members who were skilled in 
(that is, engaged in) public service did earn sc^me^hat more 
than faculty members who were not (did not): The salary 
rewards for research skills were far greater in \ictual dollar 

— , \ — — 
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amounts, however. Interestingly, the salary rewards were 
more significant for public service than for teaching." 

. . .Those engaged in public service receive statistically 
significant salary increments more frequently and in 
higher amounts than those with outstanding teaching 
skills. Nevertheless^ they usually have lower salaries than 
those who publish (p. 76). 

T\ickman further analyzed salary differences by academic 
area and found that public service was rewarded in engi- 
neering and mathematics and in physics and chemistry, but 
not in the earth sciences. It was not rewarded in the biologi- 
cal sciences. Of the two liberal arts disciplines he 
examined — English and music — it was rewarded only in 
music. Public service was rewarded in most social science 
disciplines but not in anthropology. Of the four professional 
areas examined — education, law, medicine, and 
pharmacy — it was rewarded only in education. Male faculty 
members earned a larger salary increment for public service 
than did females. This finding is worthy of note as women 
faculty members devote more time to service activities than 
do men (Riley, Baldridge, et al. 1978). 

Tbckman (1976) distinguishes between constraints and 
incentives, noting that most institutions operate with a 
system of constraints — specific rules and regulations that 
prohibit or circumscribe behavior— because they are easier 
to develop and implement uniformly. Incentives to en- 
courage desired behaviors are more difficult to design in 
higher education and are used less often. He argues, how- 
ever, that incentives are more effective in producing desired 
behaviors from faculty members. Given the common 
wisdom among facultv about the low priority and negative 
rewards for public service, this observation suggests that 
colleges and universities who wish to emphasize public 
service will have to design a system of incentives to make it 
happen. 

Resources 

The area in which no clarity at all is apparent has to do with 
resources. Who pays for public service? Who should pay? 

"For research and leaching, Ibckman measured skill by publications, 
teaching evaluations and awards, and a number of other measures. 
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For public institutions, what proportion of service activity 
should be considered to be already paid for as part of 
appropriations for state and local higher education? For 
private institutions, how much free service is owed to 
society? 

Most public service activities are not specially or sepa- 
rately included in college and university budgets (Penniman 
1979). They are performed by faculty and staff members as a 
normal and expected part of their jobs. This dispersion of 
responsibility throughout the institution may increase the 
amount of service, but it makes it impossible to develop an 
accounting system that measures the amount of institutional 
resources devoted to public service. DiflFerent definitions of 
service simply compound the problem. 

In theory, the service activities performed by special 
service units can be accounted for by the size of those units' 
operating budgets. In practice, however, the budgets are 
usually a variable combination of internal and external, 
grant and contract resources, and they handle faculty time 
so variously that they do not present an accurate picture of 
resource allocations for service activities. For example, an 
institute with a formal budget of only a few thousand dollars 
may in fact call upon extensive and costly services of many 
faculty members. In some cases, departmental budgets may 
over-reflect and service units under-reflect faculty re- 
sources. 

Practices involving external support for service activities 
also differ. For most service activities, the full costs, both 
direct and indirect, are charged to the recipient. For some 
public institutions, however, the indirect and occasionally 
some portion of the direct costs are waived for governmen- 
tal or other public agencies (Bramlett 1976). While institutes 
and centers have a structural advantage for the delivery of 
services, they will not have the freedom to establish and 
pursue possible service relationships with many external 
groups if they depend on external sources for basic operat- 
ing expenses (Feller 1979). 

In community colleges, the changing definitions of what 
can be funded through state and local appropriations have 
caused enormous shifts in service activities. In California, 
the passage of Proposition 13 resulted in an estimated 60 
percent decrease in budgeted public services, although it is 
impossible to tell how much actual activity was decreased. 
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Most colleges and universities consider paid consultancy 
by faculty members a service activity. Most institutions 
have rules about how much time can be spent on outside 
consulting, on how much extra income can be earned, and 
on how extra income is to be reported. These rules vary 
considerably from institution to institution, and there is no 
common standard for all of higher education or even for 
particular types of institutions (Penniman 1979). While 
institutionally imposed limits on outside consulting and 
externally earned income are intended to protect the basic 
functions of teaching and/or research, in practice they limit 
the amount of service activity. They also complicate efforts 
tc account for the resources dedicated to public service. 

While the faculty member gets paid for the extra time he 
or she spends as a consultant, the college or university is 
contributing resources to the activity in the form of faculty 
fringe benefits, office space, secretarial time, library and 
laboratory resources, and even computing and duplicating 
costs. The total dollar value of such contributions can be 
quite high. When the consultant relationship is with a 
community or governmental agency, the institution may 
well wish to contribute such resources as a public service, 
but when the relationship is with a corporation or consulting 
firmi it may not wish to do so. As Lynton (1982) asks: 
''When a professor turns consultant, what's in it for the 
college?" (p. 45). 

[There isj an urgent need for mechanisms which would 
make faculty available on as flexible a basis as is possible 
under existing consulting arrangements, while yet 
assuring some indirect cost return to (he institution 
(Lynton 1982, p. 45). 

Lynton suggests the development of a practice plan similar 
to those used for medical school faculty, in which the 
institution collects a fee for service to the patient and 
reimburses faculty based on a sliding scale (p. 45). This 
system provides incentive and reward for faculty members 
and iricome for the institution. Lynton notes further that 
some engineering schools have begun to use the same type 
of arrangement as well and that it could be adapted to 
include instructional services (p. 45). 
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The literature provides scant evidence of efforts to 
examine and devise organizational structures, reward 
systems, and institutional policies on the allocation of 
resources and other matters that will enhance the public 
service mission and provide for the eflfective delivery of 
public service. At the same time, however, more thought 
and experimentation with incentive systems and rewards 
and with faculty growth contracts and practice plans hold 
some promise for the future. I 
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SOME CONCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 



The starting assumptions of this investigation of public 
service in higher education were that service is an appropri- 
ate and important mission for colleges and universities and 
that the identification of current issues and controversies 
related to, and patterns and practices of, providing service 
would supply information, ideas, and suggestions for those 
engaged in or contemplating service activities. It is time to 
reexamine those starting assumptions and to ask whether 
the patterns and pra^iices of providing service shed any 
light on the mission as a whole. 

It is clear from the literature that a great many people 
consider public service to be an important and appropriate 
mission — in fact, an obligation and a responsibility — for 
higher education. The concept and definition of public 
service entail enormous difficulties, however. As Laurence 
Vey sey noted nearly 20 years ago, the concept of service is 
at once too broad and too narrow. It is so broad that nearly 
every activity in higher education can be, has been, and 
currently is labeled as service (at least by someone). If all 
research, scholarly, and educational activities are excluded 
from the definition, however, it can become so narrow as to 
describe nothing. Definitions of research and scholarly 
inquiry have expanded over the years to include a wide 
range of analytical and practical activities under the notion 
of applied research. Definitions of education and teaching 
have evolved to include lifelong lee^rning, as well as active 
involvement in service activities as part of the learning 
process. We have seen from the literature that perspectives 
on what is appropriate public service differ according to 
different conceptions of higher education as a whole. They 
change over time as the clientele expands and more and 
more services become absorbed into normal research and 
teaching. At the present time, the perspectives are so 
various that it is very difficult to make any sense at all out of 
the concept of public service. Can anything be done to 
clarify the conflict? Four areas of further research are 
apparent after this review of the literature. 

1. Investigate service as a mission. There is both too much 
and too little literature on public service in higher 
education— too much because the treatment of the service 
mission is contained throughout the literature on higher 
education and throughout the literature more specifically 
related to institutional types, and too little because very few 
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books and articles treat the subject of public service in any 
depth. There is little research and theory on service and 
hence no developing body of knowledge on the service 
mission in higher education. More sustained analysis of the 
service mission in higher education as a mission is needed , 
as well as a more careful examination of the structures, 
policies, and practices for delivering service. 

2. Analyze the role of community colleges in community 
service. The descriptive literature on particular forms of 
public service — service to the community, to government, 
and to business and industry — reveals different strengths 
and weaknesses and leads to different recommendations for 
further inquiry, i. is difficult to separate the literature on 
community service from the literature on the community 
cnllfi gp A n enormous amount of effort has been expended 
in trying to define community service(s) and in extolling the 
virtues of the ''community ^-oriented college, but a tend- 
ency exists to substitute Rhetoric and polemic for analysis of 
community service. Whfle community colleges have 
undertaken an impressive array of community services and 
external groups generally perceive them as accessible, 
helpful, and cooperative, more analysis of this function is 
needed. 

3. Evaluate arrangements for providing service to govern- 
ment. The literature contains ample description and com- 
mentary on service to state government. It is clear that 
many institutions are extensively involved in a wide variety 
of such activities. It is time now, however, to engage in 
more extensive analysis to determine which types of 
arrangements (special public service institutes, technical 
assistance centers, systemwide mechanisms for legislative 
liaison, for example) have proven to be most effective. 
Evaluative studies are particularly needed. 

4. Develop a system for gathering and disseminating 
information>bout service to industry. The literature on 
service to business and indul^try reveals a relatively consist- 
ent and thbrough sense of the issues, problems/ and oppor- 
tunities associated with the development of direct service 
relationships. Experimentation with different practices and 
mechanisms of delivering sen/ice continues. This area is 
developing rapidly, however, and it deserves careful 
attention to ensure that important academic values and 
obligations are protected even as opportunities are fully 
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explWed. A system foi gathering state-of-the-art informa- 
tion on developments as they occur and for disseminating 
information within the higher education community is 
desirable. 

Lynton (forthcoming) argues that we should drop the 
notion of public service altogether and concentrate instead 
on adapting the missions of research and teaching to the 
current environment and context of higher education. 
Higher education would thus be more responsive to socie- 
ty's needs and demands. The argument has much merit. For 
one thing, it would eliminate the conceptual morass we now 
have. Unless and until the changes in research and teaching 
are accompushed as Lynton suggests, however, it will not 
be in the best interests of higher education to eliminate 

references to pdhli - ^ servici^ S ptrvir^* is <;imply ton impnrtanl 
to our relationships with other societal institutions and too 
central to our claims for public support. 

Colleges and universities are clearly fulfilling many 
obligations and responsibilities for public service, expand- 
ing activities in the areas of community and adult education, 
corporate education programs, and a variety of research and 
technical services. Even so, service providers need to 
examine their motives. Are recipients served because of a 
commitment to community service or as a means of main 
taining institutional enrollments? The competition among 
institutions for funds from state and local governments and 
from private and corporate sources is masked by proclama- 
tions of the commitment to service as part of the justifica- 
tion for financial support. 

Is it possible [however] . , . in our competitive quest for 
funds . . . that we are creating and presenting an image to 
the publicy who support us with their tax funds, of self 
interest rather than community interest, and that our 
actions really exacerbate the problem of decreased 
financial support? (Cosand 1981, p. 5). 

This question cannot be answered easily. The integrity of 
higher education must be maintained ^nd false claims and 
promises in the name of service avoided. 

The patterns and practices of providing service do not 
clearly tell us which kinds of service activities are most 
appropriate and best delivered by colleges and universities. 
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Different sectors of higher education and different institu- 
tions will want to design public service programs that reflect 
their unique traditions, environments, and priorities. And 
service activities will naturally vary according to the 
recipient. A review of current patterns and practices does 
reaffirm, however, the principle discussed repeatedly in the 
literature: that the most viable service activities are those 
most closely related to the"*academic essence'' and **the 
central purposes oaeaching and research'' (Carnegie 
Commission 1972, p. 4). Public service embodies important 
notions of a direct relationship between colleges and 
universities and external groups and a set of responsibilities 
and obligations toward a larger society. We must seek to 
clarify our concepts and delineate our roles and responsibili- 
ties. It will not be an easy task, but it is an important one for 
higher education. 
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